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WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOUR 


The new Globe 
Catalog is off the 
press! Interesting, 
informative, pro- 
fusely illustrated — 
it describes in detail 
the complete Globe line — 
offers valuable suggestions 
for increasing plant effi- 


The New Globe Catalog. Com- ciency. Your copy is ready 


let . int ti d f | : ‘ 
piete, in ae, 2029 profusely to be mailed. Write today! 














Fach ing House and ane Factory Equipment 


THE GLOBE'S COMPANY 


818-28 West 36th Street — Stock Yards Station — Chicago, Illinois 














THE IMPROVED 


TRUNZ-" BUFFALO” 
BIAS 


Bacon Slicer 


The only Bacon Slicer built that will 
Slice Straight as well as on the Bias 


ON’T sacrifice thin bacon. This machine will slice it on the bias so that extra 
profit is assured from light bellies. Thin bellies when sliced on the bias will 
give a uniform width, show more lean and an appearance equal to regular slicing 
sizes. 
Many packers cure bacon in sizes ranging from 4 to 14 lbs. each. The TRUNZ- 
“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer is the ONLY machine that will satisfactorily slice 
all sizes either straight or on the bias. Handles approximately 385 slices per 
minute. 










How this slicer reduces waste 
and brings greater returns for 
HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 





“We have been using your Trunz-Buffalo 
Bias Bacon Slicer in this plant for a 
number of months and have found that 
by its use we have reduced the amount 
of our scraps or bacon ends 50 per cent. 
Also we are able to use Bacon in our 
Regular run that previously we were 
forced to dispose of at a reduced price. 











“We will be glad to show. any one you 
desire to send to our plant to see this 
Slicer in operation.” 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 














Klinck Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 





WRITE US FOR COMPLETE DATA AND LIST OF USERS 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY, sattalo.N.Y..U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of “‘BUFFALO”’ Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 


Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St. 
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HEREVER steam is used, con- 
densate is as inevitable as 
taxes. 
If it is drained by cracked valves, 
live steam escapes. Armstrong Traps 
stop this loss. 


If it is drained by unreliable mech- 
anisms, trouble and expense follow. 
Armstrong Traps operate so smooth- 
ly you can forget them. Maintenance 
costs are practically nothing. 

If it is drained without adequate 
provision for handling air, the effec- 
tiveness of the steam is greatly re- 
duced. Armstrong Traps are avail- 
able with air handling capacity that 
entirely avoids this difficulty. 

If it is drained by a trap of the 
wrong size or type, inefficiency is the 
result. Armstrong Traps are made 
in all sizes and for all types of serv- 
ice. Armstrong representatives are 
ready to counsel with you at any time 
regarding the best means of handling 
condensate and air. 

Write us for full information or 
call the Armstrong representative in 
your city. 


With the cooperation of 
the engineering staff of 
THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, a_ complete 
chart has been prepared 
to show typical applica- 
tions of steam traps. A 
copy will be sent on re- 
quest. 


ARMSTRONG 
MACHINE WORKS 
818 Maple Street 
Three Rivers, Michigan 
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Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class matter, Oct. 8, 1919, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription Price: United States, $3.00; Canada, $6.50, including duty. All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 
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1—Minimum Shrinkage 
Less taper to body . . . cover 
fits tightly . . . self-sealing. 


2—Ease of Cleaning 
Large corners, plain cover... 
alloy approved by U. S. Navy 
to withstand salt corrosion. 


3—Quick Operation 
More practical . . . the kind 
your ham makers prefer. 


4—Even Spring Pressure 
New elliptical spring (patent 
pending) equalizes pressure 

. prevents tilting. 


5—Long Life 
Reinforcements designed to 


insure greater strength, long- 
er durability. 


6—Liberal Trade-in Schedule 


It will be profitable for you to 
trade in old. inefficient ham 
boilers and assure maximum 
profit with new Adelmann 
Ham Boilers. 


7—All Kinds and Sizes 


Complete range of sizes . . . 


Cast Aluminum .. . Nirosta 
Metal . . . Monel Metal... 


Tinned Steel. ° 


ADELMANN — 
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W Check ALL Factors! 











When buying Ham Boilers 
make sure every one of these 
important facts is carefully 
considered. 


For 18 years more ADEL- 
MANN HAM BOILERS have 
been used than all others — 
definite proof of superiority. 


The ADELMANN line of 
profit building equipment for 
your provision department 
also includes Ham _ Boiler 
Washers, Ham Washers, Lux- 
ury Loaf Containers, Meat 
Loaf Pans, Prest-Rite Molds, 
Tongue Loaf Pans, Corned: 
Beef Cookers and other items. 











‘“‘“THE KIND YOUR HAM MAKERS: PREFER’”’ 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 





Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 


Australian and New Zealand Representatives:. Gollin & Co., 


Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities— 


Canadian Representatives: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Scientifically Blended 


ee 


io FP 














for perfect 
results! 








Makers of the genuine H. J. 
Mayer Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sausage 
(with and without sage), 
Braunschweiger Liver, Sum- 
mer (Mettwurst), Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen Delicates- 
sen and Wonder Pork Sau- 
sage Seasonings. 


Beware of products bearing similar 
name—only H. J. Mayer makes the 
genuine H. J. Mayer products listed. 





The Man Who Knows 





The Man You Know 





























Perfect, uniform quality is neces- 
sary in cured meats to maintain 
volume and assure profits. Flavor 
must be deliciously mild and uni- 
form, quality must be superior, ap- 
pearance be appetizing if your 
product is to succeed against stren- 
uous competition. 


NEVERFAIL, the Perfect Cure, 
is scientifically compounded and 
blended for perfect results. Pro- 
duced under strict laboratory con- 
trol, NEVERFAIL is always uni- 
form, positive in action, convenient, economical and 
sales producing. 


It is menacing to profits, false economy and destructive 
to sales to use anything inferior to NEVERFAIL. 
Especially when you consider the largest difference in 
curing cost per pound between NEVERFAIL and an 
unknown and inferior curing material is only 3/20c— 
only $00.0015. This is a mighty small premium to in- 
sure perfect results, larger sales and increased profits! 


Call on MAYER for Constructive Advice 


The principals of this organization are curing and sau- 
sage making experts—experts with years of education 
and practical experience in improving quality and 
building sales and profits. They will show you how 
your profits can be increased by using Mayer products. 
Write for details. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ontario 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 
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A WORD ABOUT SALT 


rom the 
fr You are asked to believe so many things about salt, 


SEVE N s ALT MEN But about Diamond Crystal Salt, we ask you to believe 


only one thing: it’s always the same in each of its seven 
special features ...today, next week, or next year. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


You see, Diamond Crystal Salt is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process, the key to all salt goodness. It is 
your guarantee of a uniform salt. 


Made by the exclusive Alberger Process, Diamond 
Crystal Salt is flaked, and— 











UNIFORM IN COLOR UNIFORM IN SOLUBILITY 
UNIFORM IN PURITY UNIFORM IN SCREEN ANALYSIS 

UNIFORM IN DRYNESS UNIFORM*IN CHEMICAL ANALYSI§ 
UNIFORM IN CHARACTER OF FLAKE 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, (INC) 


(BULK DEPARTMENT) 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 






















Delivering Outstanding su’ 
Results in Prominent Plants! Tr 


CHARKETS are proving their superiority in a con- 
stantly increasing number of prominent packing 
houses. In one plant where CHARKETS are used, the is is 
smokehouse temperature is now being carried 20 de- 
grees higher than was possible with the fuel previously 












used. The smoking time is materially cut and drip- en 
ping of meats is eliminated, causing a much lower 

shrink. crea 
Not alone the shrinkage savings but the greatly im- ve 


proved color and flavor obtained make CHARKETS the 


ideal smokehouse fuel. Fine results can be expected rien 
and achieved! : 

YORK 

CAGO 0 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
of bur free test offer. CORPORATION 


No obligation! KINGSPORT TENNESSEE 
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MAKE YOUR PRODUCT 
A “HEADLINER” with— 


SUTHERLAND DISPLAY CARTONS 








s| HERE’S only one real test of a good display carton. Does it take full 
A advantage of the daily store traffic to increase sales? In the theater 
‘ is is called showmanship—in business it is called merchandising. 

en the display carton combines those qualities that attract attention and 
F crease the buying urge, sales mount. Dramatic presentations like the 
. ve are not accidents. They are the result of careful analysis, ex- 
; rienced planning, and skillful production. 


BA GETICE, OFF. <Bed Shes Our experience and facilities are at your 
ICAGO OFFICE, Chicago Motor Club Bidg. e 
Room 1205 disposal. 


, SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Bemis. 


CLOTH BAGS 





i a i 








in Neat Cloth Bags 
Appeals to Me!” 


“There's something clean and inviting about 
luncheon sausage or meat roll that comes in 
those nice white cloth bags. Besides, with the 
brand name printed so plainly on them, it’s easy 
for me to pick out my favorite each time.” 

That's the verdict of thousands of discriminat- 
ing housewives. And that’s why packers in every 
part of the country are ordering more and more 
Bemis CLoTH BAGS, for their Ready - to - Serve 
Meats. They have found that food which looks 
better, always sel/s better. 


Write Today for Our New Low Prices 
and Samples of Bemis Cloth Bags 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


420 Poplar Street St. Louis 
51st St. and 2nd Avenue, Brooklyn 


1i8$8 75TH 
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The Only Piectival, Most 


Economical GRINDER 
KNIFE 


in Existence 






The O. K. Knife 
—showing one 
blade detached— 
can be changed 
in a minute. A 
knife for immediate use. 
A KNIFE for ALL 
MAKES and STYLES of ong as any other 
Grinders in existence. knife. 
Send for Price List and Information 


The Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 Grace Street 


c= @ 
The O. K. 
_ Knives 
will hold their kut- 
ting edge twice as 


Chicago 
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Trolleys 
That “Troll” 


Beets. 
® ¢ 
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**Hallewell” Trolleys, Hooks, ete. 
“Hallowell” Trolleys are far superior to those made 
in small local shops. 
First—the Wheel Flanges of the “Hallowell” are ~ 
oat heavier y they won’t break out; 
by Tn. ae won’t wear wobbly; besides 
a square sh ler under the head so it 
pot turn, wear and work loose—a feature being 
patented. 
Wheels have plain cores; self lubricating Bushings; 
or Roller Bearings. 


oe Trolleys last much longer, cost much 
Fall Data in Bulletin 449 








STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|@ 











BRANCHES BRANCHES 
| — JENKINTOWN, PENNA. NEWYORK | | 
— BOX 550 ST.LOUIS 
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PRAGUE SALT 


PRAGUE SALT is “America’s Perfect Cure”’ 
The Safe. Fast Cure 


PRAGUE SALT HAS THE QUALITIES OF DEEP PENE- 
TRATION, FIXING THE COLOR AHEAD OF 
THE SALT SATURATION 











THE UNIVERSAL CURE THE POSITIVE CURE 


PRAGUE 
SALT 


nee wo zi3Ae 
THE SAFE, FAST CURE PvE Ceuat THE QUALITY CURE 





‘America’s Perfect Cure” 


SAUSAGE MEATS 
Millions of Pounds in Cure Every Day 


You CAN select the best grades of Trimmings 





You CAN keep your kitchens and cookers sterile 
Use Prague Salt 


The Griffith Laboratories ““,335"" 


Canadian Office: 532 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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WRADTPING costs are 
still too high in many plants. And 
needlessly! Every time a meat 
product that requires only grease- 


resistant protection is wrapped in 





a dual-purpose (grease plus moisture- 
resistant) paper, someone is paying 
a price penalty. Put your wrap- 
ping costs ‘‘on the spot’’— separate : 
your greaseproof jobs . . . wrap 
them in Rhinelander Greaseproof 


Parchment —and save. 


‘ 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY, RHINELANDER, WIS. 


i Oe a 
GREASEPROOF 


archment 
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BETTER FLOORS Lt 


———E ——————— —— 


DREHMANN PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. | 


508 GLENWOOD AVE. PHILADELPHIA PA. 545-5thAVEAT4 5ST. NEW YORK CITY 


FLOOR BRICK — 














Peters Packaging CONTROLLED 
| Pays Profits QUALITY 











Used in conjunc- 
tion with the 
Peters, Jr. form- 


ing and lining machine, this folding State 1637 
and closing machine operates perfectly . 
and automatically. Speedy, efficient, 222 West Adams St., Chicago, lil. 
cost-cutting, Peters, Jr. packaging ma- Selling Agent 
| chines pay profits in actual operation. 
| Write! THE ADLER COMPANY 
| PETERS MACHINERY CO. CINCINNATI 
| 4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 
































Chicago Invites the World 





Wm. J. Stange Co., invites you to make our office 




















your headquarters and we assure you that we 




















will endeavor to increase your pleasure and 




















decrease your expenses while visiting > 




















=CHICAGO= 
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OMpPpalre 


ee OL THE NEW 





FACTS 
about this 





improved 
product 
I Just a glance will convince you of many advantages offered by these 
en le ee new MOULDED Dried Beef Insides. You first notice their improved 
- oe appearance and positive uniformity. Next you realize their economy 


hrough increased slicing yield, because they can be sliced down 
Absolute uniformity in . 8 § yield, Y stice to 


size, shape and color. 


‘onl, tay ceili the last thin wafer. And if you watch them being sliced, you note 


3 a good rich color from end to end with no darkened areas. More 
New processing methods and more dried beef slicers and purveyors are calling for this new 
bring a rich color of the 
same shade throughout. improved product. Learn more about it. 

4 
A much finer appearing Send today for 
product, and as good . 

— complete details 


AN INVITATION TO YOU! 


Do you plan to visit the Century of Progress in Chicago this 
summer? If you do, we extend to you a cordial invitation to 
visit the Armour Plant in the Union Stock Yards. 


Armours STAR 


U0ED DRIED BE 


ARMOUR 4&° COMPANY -—- CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Labor Code and Marketing Agreements 
for Meat and Allied Industries 


ROGRESS of the meat packing and allied in- 

dustries during the past week in meeting re- 
quirements of legislation under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is indicated as follows: 

1. Recommendation by a committee of packers, 
wholesalers and sausage manufacturers from all 
parts of the country of standards of wages and 
hours of labor, which it is believed will restore to 
employment in these industries the total number 
of employees normally attached to them. 

2. Progress by committees representing hog 
growers, corn growers and the meat packing in- 
dustry in developing an agreed program to be 
carried out in connection with recent agricultural 
legislation. 

3. An early hearing by the government on the 
proposed marketing agreement, concerning which 
the processors’ committee has been waiting on the 
producers’ representatives and the government. 


Work on the Labor Code 


While it is believed that the recommended labor 
standards will restore the index figure for employ- 
ment in the meat packing and allied industries to 
par or better, these standards make provisions for 
adjustments covering some of the peculiarities of 
the business — such as variations in hours of labor 
required by fluctuating livestock supplies. 

The industry anticipated the President’s appeal, 
and through the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers had already made a study of wages and hours 
in the industry, taking detailed reports from 100 
packers, wholesalers and sausage manufacturers in 
different parts of the country as a basis for the 
calculations. 


This study of labor conditions was ready for a 


committee of executives from these groups which 
met immediately following the call of the President, 
and which worked through three days of this week. 
This code was considered on July 28 by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, the trade body dealing with the 
government as representing these industries. 


Labor and Wage Provisions 


After extended discussion the Executive Com- 
mittee decided to send a special committee to 
Washington to take up with the government cer- 
tain features of the code having to do with wages 
and hours of labor, in view of the unanimous desire 
to conform to the latest views of the President on 
the subject. This committee left at once for Wash- 
ington and will endeavor to put the proposed code 
in a final form acceptable to the administration. 

The committee comprises Geodge M. Foster, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, chairman; John 
Holmes, Swift & Company, Chicago; W. F. Schlu- 
derberg, Schluderberg-Kurdle Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; G. L. Childress, Houston Packing Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; and G. D. Strauss, Memphis Packing 
Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 

As soon as the code is completed and accepted 
by the Executive Committee it will be published 
in detail. 

Progress on Marketing Agreement 

Following conferences last week (as reported by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of July 22) between 
committees representing corn-hog producers on one 
side and packers, wholesalers and sausage manu- 
facturers on the other, a larger committee of pro- 
ducers met in Chicago this week, and after ex- 
tended discussion agreed upon what it considered 
the program to be followed to achieve parity prices 
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for the products of the farm. 


This plan (reported on page 17) 
includes reduction of the hog sur- 
plus, processing taxes on packers 
to keep corn and hogs at parity 
price levels, an export outlet and 
other means of disposing of sur- 
plus pork products, trade freedom 
for processors as essential to the 
whole plan, and prevention of un- 
due price increase to consumers. 


Discussed in a joint meeting of 
producers and processors later in 
the week, it is expected that an 
agreed programme will permit an 
early hearing and formal approval 
by the government of a form of 
marketing agreement for the 
meat packing and allied industries 
—a trade practice code — which 
will enable the meat industries to 
go forward under the “new deal.” 


Meeting to Discuss Code 


This will permit discussion of 
the trade code at local meetings 
in various parts of the country for 
packers, sausage manufacturers, 
renderers, etc., which will give a 
hearing to everybody before the 
final hearing in Washington. 


The retail meat trade has asked 
to be included as a part of the 
livestock and meat industry, 
rather than a part of the retail 
store trade, and it is understood 
that the meat retailers’ code will 
be considered at the final public 
hearing along with the packers 
and sausage makers’ codes. 

It should be remembered that 
the codes as they relate to produc- 
tion and distribution (trade prac- 
tices) come up before the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, while the codes as they re- 
late to wages and hours of labor 
are under the National Industrial 
Recovery Administration. 

— ‘a 
LABOR CODE COMMITTEE. 

The committee which drafted the 
packers’ labor code was as follows: 

*George M. Foster, Chairman, John 
Morrell & Company, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

*John G. Agar, Agar Pkg. & Prov. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

*W. L. Balentine, Balentine Packing 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

*A. C. Bolz, Oscar Mayer & Co. Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 

*G. L. Childress, Houston Packing 
Co., Houston, Tex. 

*H. H. Corey, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

*John L. Crocker, Crocker Packing 
Co., Joplin, Mo. 

_ *John Drummond, Drummond Pack- 
ing Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Henry Fischer, Henry Fischer Pkg. 
Co., Louisville, Ky. ° 
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*W. H. Gausselin, Mutual Sausage 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

*Myrick D. Harding, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

*John Holmes, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

*R. K. Longino, Longino & Collins, 
New Orleans, ‘ 

*Albert Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

M. H. MacInnes, Kimball & Colwell 
Co., Providence, R. I 

A. E. Rogers, Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

*Milton Schaffner, 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

*H. M. Shulman, Hammond Standish 
& Co., Detroit, Mich. 

*W. R. Sinclair, Kingan & Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

*G. D. Strauss, Memphis Packing 
Corp., Memphis. Tenn. 

*W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 

*W. B. Smith. Theurer-Norton Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, O. 

Max Trunz, Trunz Pork Stores, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

*Julian Ulmer, Jacob Ulmer Pack- 
ing Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Cc. H. Ungerman, Birmingham Pack- 
ing Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

*H. J. Williams, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

*R. E. Yocum, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Schaffner Bros. 





“*Present at the meeting or represented. 


a 
PACKERS JOIN INSTITUTE. 


Thirty-six meat packing establish- 
ments were elected to membership in 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers at a meeting of the Institute’s ex- 
ecutive committee held last week in 
Chicago. The companies elected to 
membership are as follows: 

Acme Packing & Provision Co., Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. 

James Allan & Sons, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Alpert Packing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Baldridge Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, 
| kh A 


Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Cornelius Bros., Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Wm. M. Friedemann, Temecula, Calif. 

Frye & Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, Wash. 


Globe Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Goldring Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Harmon Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Hately Bros. Co., Chicago, III. 


Hauser Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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FORM BY-PRODUCT DIVISION, 


A By-Product Division of the Insti. 
tute of American Meat Packers, con- 
sisting of an Animal Feeds Section, an 
Oils and Greases Section, and a Hides 
and Skins Section, was authorized at g 
recent meeting of the Institute’s Execy. 
tive Committee. The Institute’s exist. 
ing committees which serve these di- 
visions of the industry will be enlarged 
and will continue to serve the groups, 

Meetings of all factors interested jp 
these groups will be arranged by the 
Institute within a short time, in order 
to effect a form of organization that 
will enable the industry to eliminate 


wasteful. unfair and uneconomical prac- 
tices. The meetings will be held as soon 
as producers of animal by-products have 
had an opportunity to become affiliated 
with the By-Products Division of the 


Institute. 
i 
SAUSAGE AND CANNED MEATS. 


The Sausage Manufacturers’ Division 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers is rapidly being organized. Ap- 
plication blanks have been sent to sev- 
eral hundred sausage manufacturers 
who heretofore have not been eligible 
for membership in the Institute. 


Formed because of the difficulty 
which local groups might have in keep- 
ing in communication with the admin- 
istration at Washington, and because 
there is need for thoroughly united ac- 
tion on the present problems which face 
the entire industry, the Institute’s sau- 
sage division apparently is appealing to 
many sausage manufacturers. 

A Canned Meat Division of the Insti- 
tute also was authorized by the execu- 
tive committee. Because of the fact 
that a large proportion of the sausage 


manufactured and a large amount of 
the meat canned is handled bv the pack- 
ine industry. it is the hope of the Insti- 
tute that pny trade agreement entered 
into with the government may be suffi- 
ciently hroad to include sausage, pre- 
pared and canned meats. 

Organizations engaged in the process- 
ing of pny of the products mentioned 
may write to the Institute at 59 East 
Van Buren st., Chicaro, for avplication 
blanks for membership in the group 
of which they are a part. 


a 
CONN. SAUSAGE MEN ORGANIZE. 


In an effort to promote more friendly 
business relations, and for the purpose 
of affiliating thémselves with other 
groups in New England in the prepara- 
tion of a code of trade practice, the 
sausage manufacturers of Connecticut 
held a meeting in New Haven on July 
12 and formed the Connecticut Sausage 


Manufacturers Association. Officers of 
the new group include George Hertler, 
president; Carl Roessler, vice president; 
George Goldberg, treasurer and Albert 


Lewis, secretary; directors, Charles 
Greenblat, T. Krzminski and Peter 
Fusael. 
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Producers State Their Plans for 
Reducing the Hog Surplus 


Means for reducing hog sup- 
plies—not only during the current 
marketing year, but in the coming 
year— have been the subject 
of discussion among producers 
throughout much of the past 
week. 

This is in line with the program 
of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration to bring prices the 
farmer receives for hogs more 
nearly in line with the prices he 
must pay for the commodities he 
buys, largely through the elimina- 
tion of surplus. 

Following the meeting at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on July 18, when 
representatives of ten Corn Belt 
states and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration outlined 
plans for meeting this objective, 
a committee of 25 met in Chicago 
to work out further details. 


The general consensus was that 
there should be drastic curtail- 
ment of hog production, the pay- 
ment of a bonus to producers of 
hogs who cut down their supplies, 
and a processing tax to furnish 
funds for the bonus. 

Points in the Plan 

Means are sought by which 
500,000,000 lbs. of hog product 
could be removed from the market 
by January 1. This is in addition 
to the normal consumption in a 
given period. Additional plans 
look to the reduction of pork and 
pork products by 2,000,000,000 
lbs. within twelve months. 

Five methods were recom- 
mended to bring about the desired 
curtailment. These were: 

1. By sale, or, if necessary, donation 
to relief agencies under agreement that 


their normal purchases of meat will not 
be reduced. 


2. By making low grade hogs and 
hog products into tankage, and the lard 
from them, if necessary, into soap. 


8. By making benefit payments to 
farmers for the removal from produc- 
tion or market channels of light pigs 
and piggy sows. 


4, By increasing exports. 


_ 5. By levying a substantial process- 
ing tax on all hogs marketed at weights 
above 235 pounds. 


Tax on All Meats 


_ The processing tax would be de- 
signed to cover all losses incurred 
by producers in carrying out this 
program. In addition to being 
applied to pork and pork meats, 
it is suggested that this tax may 


extend to such competing prod- 
ucts as beef, mutton and lamb, 
and possibly fish. 


Export to some foreign country pre- 
pared to take a large quantity of pork 
meats, and unloading on social organi- 
zations unable to buy a full quota of 
meat and lard, would be means of re- 
ducing the surplus during the balance 
of the present year. 


In order to insure a considerably 
smaller crop another year an attempt 
would be made to see that 1,000,000 
bred sows are marketed, thus reducing 
the pig crop by approximately 5,000,000 
head or approximately 1,000,000,000 Ibs. 
of pork. . 

The means of reducing the output b 
another billion pounds would be to 
market 4,000,000 animals as pigs, and 
not permit them to come to market size. 
This would require that they be mar- 
keted at weights ranging from 40 to 
100 Ibs. 

This reduction in the weight of 
market hogs they believe would aid ma- 
terially in reducing lard production, a 





Farm Prices on Way Up 


Prices of farm products registered 
the sharpest rise in 16 years during 
the month ended July 15, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
ncemics. Using the prewar level of 
prices as 100, the index of farm prices 
on July 15 was 76. During the month 
grain prices advanced 31 points, cotton 
and cottonseed 15 points, chickens and 
eggs 12 points, dairy products 6 points 
and meat animals showed no change. 


Compared with July 15 a year ago all 
farm commodities were 19 points high- 
er, with grains up 52 points, cotton and 
cottonseed up 43 points, fruit and vege- 
tables 20 points, dairy products 8 points 
and chickens and eggs 2 points. Meat 
animal prices were down 6 points. 


The bureau pointed out that hog 
prices failed to make their usual sea- 
sonal advance during the 30 days. There 
were heavy storage accumulations of 
perk products which with poor crop 
prospects and advancing feed prices 
lowered the level of hog prices. 


Corn prices made important gains 
and the hog-corn ratio dropped to the 
lowest point recorded since July, 1924, 
standing at 7.2 on July 15 compared 
with 9.9 the middle of June. This makes 
corn prices higher than hog prices with 
the sale of corn more profitable than 
to feed it to hogs. 
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desirable result, as this product has 
proved a bearish influence in the market 
for a long time. 


Reducing Corn Production. 


Future meetings will consider reduc- 
tion in corn production. 


Whether this can be done most effec- 
tively by means of the processing tax, 
a bounty paid to those reducing their 
acreage, or by building up stocks of 
corn on farms under government seal 
and subject to government order, is still 
a matter for debate and decision, 


The farmer’s tendency is to reduce 
the acreage of any crop in which there 
is a large holdover and advocates of the 
latter plan believe that a visible surplus 
would automatically reduce the next 
year’s output. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
pointed to the need to reduce land 
planted to corn by some -20,000,000 
acres, in order to have a crop of a size 
sufficient to meet the needs but avoid 
an unwieldy surplus. 


Farmers have been producing just as 
much corn in the years since the horse 
population of the country has been so 
drastically reduced because of the com- 
ing of the automobile and tractor as 
when horse population was at its height. 
This has left a net of corn to be fed to 
hogs far in excess of that of the earlier 
years. In addition the old corn-hog 
ratio of 18 to 1 is now regarded as 
obsolete, as efficient methods of feeding 
and the diversification of feeds has 
brought the corn ratio down materially. 


Must Get Rid of Surplus. 


All of these things have contributed 
to heavy corn surplus, the bulk of which 
has been fed to more and more hogs, 
thus increasing pork production far 
beyond the needs of the domestic trade. 
In the earlier years it was possible to 
export such surplus meats and lard as 
existed, but this export outlet has been 
curtailed to a point that has little influ- 
ence on the domestic market. 

At the same time the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration recognizes 
that if prices to farmers are to be 
brought up to a parity with prices of 
the commodities he buys, the surplus 
must be removed from the channels of 
trade. The proposal of the committee 
representing the Corn Belt producers is 
not only to curtail the crop of the pres- 
ent year, but to lay plans for con- 
trolling future surplus through control 
of the corn crop. 


Members of the committee represent- 
ing corn and hog growers are: Illinois, 
Earl C. Smith, chairman; C. V. Gregory 
and J. R. Fulkerson; Iowa, Rosweltf 
Garst, Ralph Moyer, R. M. Evans, 
Oscar Heline, Wm. McArthur; South 
Dakota, H. B. Test; Minnesota, A. J. 
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Olson, C. B. Crandall; Wisconsin, John 
D. Jones; Indiana, Wm. H. Settle, 
Claude Wickard; Missouri, R. W. Brown, 
Ira G. Drymon; Ohio, F. G. Ketner, 
J. B. Wilson, jr.; Nebraska, Don Hilde- 
brand, H. G. Keeney; Kansas, J. H. 


Mercer; at large, Edward A. O’Neal, 
Alabama, president American Farm 
Bureau Federation; John A. Simpson, 
Oklahoma, president National Farmers 
Union; L. J. Taber, Ohio, master Na- 
tional Grange, and O. O. Wolf, Kansas. 


fe 
FOOD ADVISORY BOARD MEETS. 


In response to a call issued by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion the Food Industries Advisory 
Board, composed of processors and dis- 
tributors representing the food indus- 
tries, met with Secretary Wallace, as- 
sistant secretary Tugwell and George 
N. Peek and Charles J. Brand, admin- 
istrators of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, on July 26 to discuss the 
application of the act and the National 
Industrial Recovery legislation to their 
industries. 


The board is composed of 29 men 
representing many of the largest fooa 
industries in the country, G. F. Swift 
representing the meat industry. Nine- 
teen were present at the meeting, in- 
cluding Mr. Swift. 


Discussion centered on the applica- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s reemploy- 
ment program and the “blanket code.” 
R. R. Deupree, chairman of the board, 
assured the Secretary of the board’s 
support. In asking for the cooperation 
of the food industries, which he as- 
serted was essential, Secretary Wallace 
stressed the necessity of making a con- 
certed and balanced forward movement 
as contemplated by the emergency acts, 
and at the same time “providing 
against recessions.” 


— 

ANOTHER CODE IS APPROVED. 

Approval was given by President 
Roosevelt to the second of the codes of 
fair competition when the shipyard 
trade code was approved on July 26. 
The cotton textile code was the first to 
receive approval, and became effective 
July 17. 

Hours of work under the shipyard 
code are limited to 32 per week on naval 
construction, but permit a 36-hour week 
based on a six months’ average period, 
with not more than 40 hours in any 
one week, for merchant shipbuilding 
and ship repairing. 

Minimum rate of pay was set at 45c 
per hour in the North and 35c per hour 


in the South, apprentices being excepted 
from the wage minimums during the 
first two years of employment. 

The final report to the President said 
that both employers and labor leaders 
had agreed on the minimum wages and 
— hours as contained in the 
code. 
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May Use License Power 


The licensing power of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act may be invoked 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make fully operative the provisions of 
any approved marketing agreement, if 
such action is deemed advisable, it was 
pointed out this week by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 


The statement was made with spe- 
cial reference to proposed agreements 
affecting perishable commodities such 
as fresh fruits, which move rapidly in 
large quantities in the current of in- 
terstate commerce. 


If sponsors of an agreement request 
the Secretary to license the entire 
group involved in the handling of the 
commodity or commodities in the area, 
and if the administration deems such 
licensing necessary, then licenses will 
be issued to all parties handling the 
affected commodity or commodities, 
whether they are signatories to the 
agreement or not. 

This policy may be applied to a pro- 
posed marketing agreement, filed July 
22, to regulate the marketing of fresh 
deciduous tree fruits, excepting apples, 
in the State of California, on which a 
public hearing will be held in Wash- 
ington, August 1. This agreement was 
submitted by W. D. Bennett, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., representing shippers of 
approximately 80 per cent of the ton- 
nage of fresh California deciduous tree 
fruits. The proposed agreement estab- 
lishes a committee which may regulate 
the amount of fresh deciduous tree 
fruits entering marketing channels by 


determining the quantities which the 
market, under existing supply and de- 
mand conditions, can absorb, and sub- 
sequently allocating to each shipper in 
each district the tonnage which he may 
receive from growers for marketing. 


If this proposed agreement is ap- 
proved and if licensing of all shippers 
is deemed necessary by the administra- 
tion in order to render operative the 
provisions of the agreement, then all 
groups of individuals who ship fresh 
California deciduous tree fruits, except 
apples, in the current of interstate 
commerce, will be subject to the pro- 
ration and other provisions of the mar- 
keting agreement 








CALIFORNIA FRUIT CODE. 


Shippers of California deciduous 
fruits will be given a hearing on their 
marketing agreement on August 1, 
1933, at the offices of the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, according to an announce- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The proposed agreement relates to con- 
ditions, practices and proration of ship- 
ments in the fresh deciduous fruit ship- 
ping industry in California. Apples are 
not included in the proposed agreement. 
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GRAIN TRADE RULES. 


Representatives of the principal grain 
exchanges of the country, following a 
two-day conference in Washington, said 
that a better understanding now exists 
between the government and the ex- 
changes and that they were prepared 
to give whole-hearted cooperation in 
efforts to stabilize grain prices. 


Following are the proposals which 
they submitted to officials of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration at 
the close of the conference, as the basis 
for a code of fair trade practice: 

1. Establishment of daily price fluc- 
tuation limits of 5 cents on wheat, rye 


and barley; 4 cents on corn, and 3 cents 
on oats, 


2. Restriction of the futures holdings 
of any one trader to a maximum 
volume, probably between two and five 
million bushels, to be determined later. 


3. Permanent elimination of trading 
in indemnities. 


4. Uniform and perhaps higher mar- 
gin requirements for all exchanges, the 
minimum requirements to be deter- 
mined later. 

Most of the recommendations made 
in these proposals already have been 
put into effect on the Chicago Board of 
Trade following the slump in specula- 
tive grain prices last week. Adjust- 
ment Administrator George N. Peek 
indicated that the department was pre- 
pared to license all the exchanges if 
they did not act at once to prevent a 
recurrence of such market collapses. In 
closing his conference with the grain 
exchange officials, he said: 


“If I have one suggestion to make it 
is that you should not lose any time in 
getting your codes in here. You had 
better do this yourselves. If not, it 
may be done for you.” 


Provision Trade Restrictions. 


Following the restriction on price 
fluctuations in grains on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, a restriction of 75c 
was placed on fluctuations in provisions 
traded in one the board. The ruling 
issued July 22 is as follows: 


“Under the provisions of Rule 81, the 
directors today ordered that beginning 
Saturday, July 22, 1938, and effective 


until further notice, there shall be no 
trading during any day at prices more 
than 75c per hundred pounds above or 
below the average closing price of the 
preceding business day in provisions.” 


SUPPORT PRESIDENT ON CODE. 


Among those wiring early pledges of 
cooperation with the administration’s 
shorter hours-wage raising campaign 
are the Cudahy Packing Co., Guggen- 
heim Brothers of Chicago, General 


Foods Corporation, Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., Procter & Gamble, 
American Association of Creamery But- 
ter Manufacturers and the Institute of 
American Poultry Dealers. 
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Packer Studies His Truck Opera- 
tion and Makes Big Savings 


Many of the packer’s problems 
of distribution by motor truck are 
peculiarly his own. 


This does not mean that he can- 
not profit by the truck experience 
of other packers, but that there 
always are situations which he 
must work out for himself. 


One of his problems in recent 
years has been to keep down ex- 
penses. 


Mounting taxes, increasing li- 
cense fees, more stringent restric- 
tions on truck weights and sizes, 
and increasing competition in the 
way of more frequent and speedi- 
er service to customers — all 
these have necessitated a closer 
study by the packer of his truck 
fleet and its operation. 


So far as equipment is concerned, 
several trends are noticeable. More 
thought is being given to design of 
trucks with less dead weight to reduce 
operating expense, increase pay loads 
and keep the cost per unit of product 
delivered within bounds. Blanket in- 
sulations and lightweight alloys are 
finding increasing use in_ packers’ 
trucks, and have been material aids in 
keeping delivery costs low. 


Light Weight Important. 


Use of insulated and refrigerated 
trucks is increasing, and for long hauls 
particularly there seems to be a decided 
tendency to employ a combination of 
trucks and trailers, or tractors and 
semi-trailers. This is particularly the 
case in those states where legal dead 
weight and live weight load limits per 
wheel are small. 


Speeds also are being increased in the 
effort to keep trucks usefully employed 
for longer periods each day. 

Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., have given much thought and 
study to their truck fleet, with the re- 
sult that it has been brought to a high 
state of operating efficiency. This com- 
pany, according to H. M. Shulman, di- 
rector of purchases and mechanics, be- 
lieves more speed and lighter units are 
the answer to many of the packer’s 
truck distribution problems. This com- 
bination, he says, will yield big divi- 
dends. 

Packers will gain much valuable in- 
formation on their fleets and perform- 
ance, he thinks, by examining into the 
following details: 

Truck Operation Pointers. 
1—Driving personnel; 

2—Type of equipment; 

3—Maintenance; 

4—Routing and loading. 

Elaborating on these points Mr. Shul- 
man says: 

Driving Personnel.—It is imperative 
that the driver be interested in safe 
driving, along with his other duties. A 
safe driver is a desirable driver. To 
keep safety before them, the packer 
should join a local safety council where 
admirable work along this line is fos- 
tered. 

Type of Equipment.—As mentioned, 
light speedy equipment is desirable in 
preference to the old heavier type, be- 
cause of greater flexibility and lower 
running expense. 

Maintenance.—A driver should know 





SIX NEW UNITS REPLACE ELEVEN SLOWER AND HEAVIER TRUCKS. 


In addition to speeding up service to customers, Hammond Standish & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., were able to materially reduce operating and maintenance expense 


with these light, speedy Federals. 
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MADE TRUCK STUDY PAY. 


Harry M. Shulman tells how Hammond 
Standish & Co., Detroit meat packers, got 
profitable results from modernizing units 
and training personnel. 


when his vehicle is not operating 100 
per cent, and should promptly report to 
his supervisor any defects whatsoever. 
Such action is important for safe driv- 
ing and low operating expense. 

Proper Routing and Loading.—It is 
reasonable to suppose that all hap- 
hazard means of routing deliveries can 
be eliminated. The packer has stand- 
ardized every item that enters into the 
processing of the product, therefore 
why not chart in a businesslike way 
the routing of deliveries? In a metro- 
politan district every customer can be 
given a route and stop number, con- 
sequently eliminating a lot of guess 
work and preventing overlapping and 
doubling back on territories. This 
routing list should be kept up to date. 


Big Savings Are Effected. 

“We have found that, by giving 
closer supervision to the safety angle 
of our driving personnel, not alone did 
we save approximately 50 per cent in 
our yearly insurance premium, but it 
automatically improved other angles in 
our delivery system,” says Mr. Shul- 
man. 


“A great saving was also made by 
retiring from service eleven of our old- 
er and larger units, and replacing them 
with six new units (shown in the ac- 
companying illustration). This gave us 
speedier deliveries, with a great reduc- 
tion in operating and maintenance 
costs.” 

+ -fe ——— 

Is your pork cutting floor dry and 
clean, and free of trimmings? Read 
“PORK PACKING,” THE NATIONAL PRO- 
visioner’s latest book. Write for infor- 
mation. 
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Packinghouse Policies 


This a Good Time for Packers to 
Consider What They Should Be 
By A. G. BAUMAN. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the first of 
a series of articles by an agricultural 
statistician who has made a special study 
of livestock and meat ———s conditions, 
and who speaks from first-hand knowl- 
edge of packinghouse methods and poli- 
cies. 


These discussions are designed to be 
helpful to meat packers, not only in the 
present situation, but also with a long- 
range view of the future. 


Changes in business conditions 
since last March have been so 
rapid that it has been difficult for 
many executives to follow devel- 
opments. 

Under such conditions, a pack- 
er is constantly confrontei by the 
question, 

“Ig it wise to hold product pending 
possible subsequent price rises, or is it 
better to keep product moving into con- 
sumption at market prices consistent 
with consumer purchasing power, so as 
to avoid subsequent price declines be- 
cause of burdensome stocks?” 

The memory of unfortunate ex- 
perience in the past (1919-1920), 
when stocks were accumulating 
during rapidly rising speculative 
markets, appears to have faded. 

The experience of rising prices 
is very exhilarating to the aver- 
age business man, with the result 
that he may fail to take into ac- 
count the day when he will be con- 
fronted with an unfavorable price 
reaction. 


He enjoys the excitement of a 
dynamic and ever-changing mar- 
ket, and notes with more or less 
indifference the healthier state of 
affairs when markets are stable 
and the movement of product into 
consumption is steady. 


Product Prices and Inventory. 

Right now, in contrast to the price 
behavior of many speculative commod- 
ities, that for livestock appears more 
nearly steady. This is apparently due 
to the packers’ necessity for reckoning 
with day-to-day purchasing power and 
increasing supplies. 

However, while the livestock market 
appears to be more closely associated 
with consumer purchasing power, some 
of the products of livestock have re- 
sponded to the current business situa- 
tion in varying degrees. 

With the varied behavior of product 
prices has been associated varied in- 
ventory behavior. 

Much of this speculative activity may 
be attributed to public interest—a type 
of trading not mindful of the merchan- 
dising problems and policies of the in- 
dustry dealing with these products. 
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Merchandisers themselves are more or 
less attracted by the mass psychology 
of the public, with the result that they 
become affected more by sentiment and 
less by facts. 


Average relationships in the past, 
predicated upon an even movement of 
product at a fair margin of profit, are 
no longer acceptable as the best guide 
for market activity, especially in such 
times as the present. 


Packer Needs a Policy. 


People become excited under the in- 
fluence of speculation. This, together 
with mob psychology, allows sentiment 
to prevail over reason. Uncertainties 
of the future, instead of serving as a 
basis for conservative merchandising 
policies, encourage producers as well 
as traders to gamble, even in the face 
of burdensome inventories. 


It is therefore appropriate, in the 
light of past experience, to outline at 
the present time a basis for formula- 
ting packinghouse policies designed to 
conserve the best interests of the in- 
dustry. 


The need for this has been demon- 
strated in the case of concerns which 
took several generations to develop sud- 
denly finding themselves on the brink 
of financial ruin following an economic 
emergency, which might have been rea- 
sonably anticipated had the manage- 
ment been committed to a conservative 
policy as demonstrated by known facts. 

Competition in modern industry is 
too keen to allow any concern to risk 
committing itself to anything but a 
conservative policy. Courses of action 
should be based only on facts. Espe- 
cially with respect to speculative ven- 
tures, facts should be given utmost 
consideration, because uncertainties, the 
very attribute of speculation, indicate 
odds against success. 


In the ordinary conduct of business 
it is usual to collect as many facts as 
possible to justify a given course of 
action. However, when there is gen- 
eral interest in speculation risks are 
not infrequently undertaken, unless evi- 
dence is offered against them, when as 








Some Things to Consider 


This is the introduction to a series of 
eT ee wo — “aa 
as exists today re on pack- 
ing industry. 


The purpose of this discussion will be 
to aid packinghouse management to form- 
ulate policies will be helpful in 

operations more 
profitable in the en run. Topics to be 
discussed will include: 

1. Inflation as it affects meat packing 
activities. 

2. How consumer power, 

final arbitrator, Pw to determine 
livestock prices. 


3. ee of exports in relation 
to domestic trade. 


4. The packer and the farm problem. 


5. A guide to formulating inventory 
policies. 
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a matter of fact they should not be 
undertaken unless there is conclusive 
evidence in favor of them. 


Should Study All the Facts. 


This would mean that the underlying 
statistical position should be established 
as sound. 


More frequently inventories are 
found to be burdensome when prices are 
high than when prices are low. Bur- 
densome inventories are seldom liqui- 
dated at profitable prices. In other 


words, burdensome inventories depress 
prices during the liquidating period, 
while demand for inventories stimulates 
prices during the accumulating period. 

Unless a very fine adjustment is 
maintained at all times between accum- 
ulating costs and liquidating values, un- 
satisfactory financial results are al- 
most certain to occur. 


ie 


TANNERS PREPARE LABOR CODE. 


The Tanners’ Council of America, 
through L. J. Robertson, chairman of 
the board, wired President Roosevelt 
its “patriotic and hearty approval of 
the desire of the President,” and an- 
nounced that a code for shorter hours 
and better wages was now in process of 
preparation covering the leather indus- 
try. 

— 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, July 26, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices, on July 17, 1933: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended, July July 

July 26. — July 26.— 26. 17. 

Amal, eed 4,500 ™ 7 7 3% 
Do. Pfd. 600 30 30 30 30 

Amer. H. & L 9,900 10% 10% 10% 138% 
Do. Pfd. ... 6,300 40% 40 40% 52 
Amer. Stores.. 1,500 42% 42 42% 4% 

Armour A, .. 1100, 4 3a : £ oh 
Do. il. Pfd. 50'600 67% C44 867 15 
Do. Del. Pfd 900 85 85 85 

Beechnut Pack. 1,700 64% 638 63 67% 
i Th sinus cake” cect | ohne ae 
PE sas’ vere! veda’! “eveg” “eone lame 
Brennan Pack. .... wens meen cone, ae 
Do. Pfd. eee = 50 

=. Co. oni 21,000 2414 24 29% 
1% 6% 86 8 

Guastn Pack. $1100 49 48 49 52 

First Nat. Strs 4,900 62% % 62% 

Gen. Foods ... . 387% 387% «38 

Gobel Co. .... 49, 10% 9% 10% 12% 

Gr.A&P1stPfd. 130 122% 122 122% 1204 

New 156 56 156 167% 
Hormel, G. fd 50 «23 23 23 24 

Hygrade Food. 7,400 5 5% 5% 7% 
Kroger G. & B. 36,500 27 26% 27% 30 


Libby McNeill 7, 150 5% 5% 5% 6% 
MecMarr Stores. ... sie! eee (aie 8% 


Mayer, Oscar.. eet Ee eine 5% 
Mickelberry Co 2,550 ‘5 4% '5 6 
M. & H. Pfd. 100 15 13%, 18% 20% 
Morrell & Co 1,200 49 49 52% 
Nat. Fd. S sas ee Weer. -aaae y 
TE bans i Na 
Nat. Leather... 4,450 2% 2 2 2% 
Nat. Tea ..... 22,200 22% 21% 21% =®+$24% 
. & Gamb. 16,600 438% 44 
Do. fd 10 108 103 103 102 
Rath Pack. .. 23%, 23% #$+%2@3 25% 
Safeway Strs.. 21,200 53 50% 52 56% 
Do. Pfa. 110 «693 92 93 92 
Do. 7% Pfd. 730 10% 101% 101 103 
Stahl Meyer .. 400 9 91, 9 9% 
Swift & Co...398,050 19% 18% 19 215% 
Do. Intl. .. 23,900 25% 24%, 25% 28% 
Trunz Pork nee ouke a | 
U. 8. Leather 27,400 138% 12% 184% 14% 
me Be cccus 15,800 t'4 17% 18%) 3% 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 19,200 29 28 29 331% 
Wesson Oil .. 300 73 70 70% 73 
De. Prd. ... 130 @ 58 y% 62 
Do. 7% ° 60 be 70 70 40% 
Wilson & Co... 17,400 1% 1% 8% 
cS eon 15,900 11% 14 144% 18% 
Do. Pfd 7,100 S57 52%, 52% 61 
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Cut the Green Grass Nearest Home 


A packer who has been studying distribution 
and sales is arriving at some interesting conclu- 
sions which may have considerable influence on 
his future merchandising policies. This packer, 
though relatively small, distributes over a wide 
territory. His sales are spotty. Some sections 
are pretty well developed and take profitable 
volumes of product. In other territories sales are 
hardly sufficient to justify selling expense. In the 
territory within a radius of 150 miles of his plant, 
this packer has determined, there is a potential 
volume of business more than sufficient to con- 
sume the production of a plant several times the 
size of the one he is operating. With a market 
larger than he can supply at his very door, he is 
shipping product as far as 2,000 miles, in some 
cases, to find purchasers. 

This situation is not unusual. Failure of pack- 
ers to develop home territory has added consider- 
able to their cost of distribution and selling. 
Money has gone for transportation and selling 
expense that could have been kept in the cash box. 
Lack of a consistent, coordinated merchandising 
policy has been expensive in time and money. 

The packer referred to expects to eliminate 
much of this waste and loss in his distribution by 
concentrating all of his selling efforts within a 
radius of perhaps 200 miles from his plant. Carlot 
sales to wholesalers, jobbers and other packers 
may be continued, but probably no effort will be 
made to secure retail business outside of the terri- 
tory decided on. It is not the present plan to 
reduce the sales force very considerably, if at all. 
Each salesman will have smaller territory than he 
now is covering, and from which he will be ex- 
pected to get more business. 

The difference between what this packer is now 
paying for direct selling and distribution and what 
it will cost him in the smaller territory will go 
into a fund to which additional sums will be added. 
This money will be used to pay the cost of an ad- 
vertising campaign to consumers. It is thought 
that eventually a long-time advertising campaign 
will be worked out to keep the company’s brands 
continuously before everyone in the territory. 

In other words, instead of hitting the high spots 
and skimming off the cream where it may be 
found, this packer plans to develop his logical ter- 
ritory systematically, starting with that immedi- 
ately surrounding his plant. When and if he 
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secures all of the business in this territory he feels 
he is capable of getting, the territory may be 
enlarged. But any such expansion is so far in the 
future, he feels, that sarious consideration need 
not be given to it at this time. There is plenty of 
opportunity for constructive merchandising in the 
territory as at present planned for several years 
to come. 

Adopting any such merchandising policy as this 
packer is planning will require courage, which he 
appears to have in abundance. Deliberately dump- 
ing overboard profitable business for future pros- 
pects is something many packers would not care 
to consider, particularly at a time when business 
is none too easy to get and profits are none too 
plentiful. 

However, it is felt that concentrating all mer- 
chandising and selling efforts within a limited ter- 
ritory instead of scattering it over a wide area, 
much of which is outside the packer’s logical 
sphere of action, will eventually prove advantage- 
ous. And were this packer to gain in the more 
limited territory no more business than he gives 
up, he would be ahead because he would save a 
very respectable sum in distribution costs alone. 
In addition, he feels that he will have a better 
control over his business, will suffer less through 
unethical competition, and will be in a better posi- 
tion to meet market and merchandising emergen- 
cies as they arrive. 

It is a common trait of human nature to over- 
look the obvious and to value lightly those things 
that can be had with little effort. The horse sticks 
his head through the fence to crop grass that is 
no better than that on his own side of the fence, 
and that could be had with less effort. Distant 
fields always are the greenest. The fishing always 
appears better on the other side of the stream. 

There may be many packers who would not care 
to follow a merchandising course such as this par- 
ticular packer is considering. But there is no 
reason why every packer should not give some 
attention to his immediate sales territory, and 
make plans for its fullest possible development. 
Business which can be served from the plant direct 
is profitable business. And in the case of the 
smaller plants particularly, it is business that can 
be developed at the least expense and that can be 
held most easily against competitors’ assaults. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Soaking Cured Meats 


What is good practice to use in soak- 
ing meats? <A packer writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please outline to us what is con- 
sidered good practice in soaking cured meats be- 
fore smoking? 

It is important to have soaking vats 
so arranged to reduce labor as far as 
possible. The vats should be so built 
that it is not necessary for workmen 
to get into them in order to get the 
meat out, but rather so they can reach 
to the bottom of the vats to remove the 
meat. A good convenient vat is 4 ft. 
by 6 ft. by 3 ft. deep. 


All vats should have a large outlet 
at the bottom which permits a quick 
withdrawal of the water directly to 
the sewer. It is well to have a rack 
in the bottom of the vat to keep the 
meat out of the saltiest of the water. 


The water is sometimes kept in mo- 
tion by injecting air in the bottom of 
the vat, which helps to keep deposits 
off the surface of the meats. Others 
keep a small stream of water running 
into the bottom of the vat, so that the 
water will overflow at the top and thus 
carry off any deposits or scum which 
might be present. 


Water should be run in the soaking 
vats before the meats are put in. If 
this is done each piece of meat is sur- 
rounded with water. If the meats are 
placed in the vat first and then the 
water added the meats are likely to 
pack so that the water cannot come in 
contact with every piece. 

The meats must be fully covered 
with water at all times, the water be- 
ing held at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 70 degs. It should be heated 
to this temperature before it is run into 
the vat. Some packers change the soak- 
ing water frequently, especially if the 
meats have been in cure for a long 
time. 

Meats are usually soaked 3 to 3% 
minutes for every day they have been 
in cure. Heavily cured meats will re- 
quire longer soaking, and mildly cured 
meats will be properly soaked in less 
time. 

It is not good practice to soak a va- 
riety of meats together, because dif- 
ferent cuts require different soaking 
periods. For example, bellies, butts 
and hams should not be soaked to- 
gether, but each separately. 

Any product that shows excess salt 
will require a change of water, at least 
three times, as it is undesirable to soak 


meats in water having a high concen- 
tration of salt. 

Undersoaked meats are likely to show 
surface stains of dried salt after they 
are smoked, and oversoaked meats are 
likely to be watery or to turn sour in 
the smokehouse. Care must be exer- 
cised, therefore, to avoid either of these 
conditions. 

After being soaked the meats are 
washed in water at a temperature of 
110 degs., being passed quickly through 
this water as it will have a tendency 
to soften the fat. They are then placed 
on a table and the skin side scraped 
with a bell scraper and then branded. 
After the meats are branded they are 
hung on smokehouse trees and allowed 
to dry off before they are taken to the 
smokehouse. 


——= = 
Repairing Floor Cracks 


Cracks sometimes occur in concrete 
floors in meat plants. When they are 
caused by building settlement they 
often show up above the line of the 
beams. When they occur in floors on 
the upper level, and are wide enough 
to permit water to pass through, they 
are a source of annoyance and expense 
and sometimes are difficult to repair 
satisfactorily. 

In the April 8, 1933, issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER one method of 
repairing floor cracks was given in re- 














Fancy Braunschweiger 


Braunschweiger of fine flavor, 
good texture, which will cut well 
and keep its appearance both in- 
side and out, is popular with re- 
tailers and consumers. 

Many packers and sausage 
manufacturers are satisfied with 
their Braunschweiger, while 
others are not enjoying as wide 
trade as they should have. Some 
have a satisfactory formula, but 
do not get good results in the 
appearance of their product. This 
is due to faults in handling. 

Formula and instructions for 
making a very good smoked liver 
sausage, or Braunschweiger, may be 
secured by subscribers by sending 


the attached coupon with 10c in 
stamps. 


The National Provisioner, 


407 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, II1. 


Please send me instructions on 
Braunschweiger or smoked liver 
sausage. 


Enclosed find 10c in stamps. 























ply to an inquiry from a sausagemaker 
who was having trouble. He was ad- 
vised to widen the crack by chipping 
away the sides and to fill the space with 
mastic or some other bitumen prepara- 
tion. 


An old and valued subscriber in Ire. 
land who read this item writes that he 
has discovered a satisfactory remedy 
for floor cracks, apparently small ones, 
which he explains in his letter. He 
says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


In one of your recent issues a remedy 
for stopping a crack in a cement floor 
was asked for. 


For many years I have been trying 
to get a satisfactory cure for cracked 
concrete. Now, after a great many at- 
tempts, trying everything that has been 
recommended by different manufac- 
turers, I find that ordinary lime-wash, 
painted over the spot continuously un- 
til the leak stops, is most effective. 


The wash need not be thick; in fact, 
if the split is only a very slight one, 
the thinner to start with the better. The 
affected part can be whitewashed after 
work, and left until next day, and what- 
ever the work, wet or dry, trucks or 
anything else can pass over it, and it 
will make no difference to the cure. 
Eventually the lime putty will com- 
pletely seal the crack. It is advisable 
to go on with the whitewashing for a 
short time after the leak has been 
cured, to ensure that the crack has 
been sealed. 


I have tried this on roofs and floors, 
and found it successful. For roofs 
silicate of soda could be added, in the 
proportion of one teaspoonful to a pint 
of whitewash, according to the quantity 
required. It does not matter how old 
the whitewash is, but the silicate of 
soda must be added immediately before 
using. 

Yours truly, 
M. D. SHAW. 

Garryowen Bacon Factory, 

Limerick, Ireland. 

Another Remedy. 

An engineer who read the item also 
has a remedy for floor cracks which he 
has found effective. He says: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


In one of your recent issues I noted 
an inquiry and reply made as to what 
can be done with a crack in a concrete 
floor. 


Unless there is considerable vibra- 
tion on the floor, it is a simple matter 
to waterproof the floor by first cutting 
out the crack into a V-shaped groove 
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to a depth of at least 2 in. Sweep water 
over the newly-cut concrete, removing 
all loose particles of cement and sand. 
Prepare a stiff and waterproof mortar 
by mixing together 1 part of portland 
cement and 2 parts of clean, sharp sand 
and wet down with a solution of 1 part 
liquid waterproofing and 8 parts of 
water. 


Immediately before filling the grooves 
with this mortar, brush over the clean, 
damp surfaces a slush or bonding coat 
made by stirring into a solution of 1 
part of liquid waterproofing, 3 parts of 
water and enough portland cement to 
form a thick, creamy cold water paint. 
While this cement wash is still damp, 
apply the new mortar and trowel this 
to a smooth finish. 


In a similar way ruts and holes in 
concrete can be cut out to a depth of 
1% in. below the finished floor and new 
patches applied. These will adhere to 
the underlying concrete, which will be 
waterproof, hard and dustproof. Patches 
of this type harden over night, so that 
repairs can be made on Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday or during a similar 
shut-down. 

Yours truly, 


M. W. MEYER. 


Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


ne 
Cause of Ropy Pickle 


Has temperature an influence on ropy 
pickle? A packer experimenting with 
this condition says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been having some trouble with ropy 
pickle in our ham curing vats. While we realize 
that the difficulty is due to bacterial infection, 
it is our opinion that ropy pickle can be con- 
trolled by proper maintenance of cellar tempera- 
tures. If the temperature of the cellar is not 
allowed to go above 38 degs. ropy pickle will not 
develop. 

High temperatures are not respon- 
sible for ropy pickle, but it is conceiv- 
able that proper cellar temperatures 
would retard the development of this 
condition where bacterial infection is 
present. If the temperature can be 
kept at 38 degs. or lower infection is 
not likely to be material. 


However, where trouble with ropy 
pickle is experienced it is suggested 
that all of the pickle be thrown away 
and the vats be thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilized. Sterilization can be done by 
putting the vats out in the sun after 
they have been scrubbed out, or if this 


is not practical they should be washed Q 
out or sprayed with a solution of «7 


sodium hypochlorite. Then keep cur- 


ing cellars scrupulously clean and there = 


should be no further trouble. 
a 


MAKING LARD COMPOUND. 


What products enter into the manu- 
facture of compound? What propor- 
tion of each are used? “PorK PACK- 
ING,” a new test book for the meat 
packer, published by The National 
Provisioner, gives this information. 
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Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 


and allied industries on which 
tents have*been granted by the 
. §. Patent Office will be de- 
scribed in this column. 





Casing Measuring Machine. 

Melville Llewellyn Brock, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago. The measuring means include a 
pair of measuring wheels, means being 
provided for guiding the casing to the 
measuring wheels and pulling it 
through. Devices are provided for au- 
tomatically arresting measurement 




















when no casing is passing through the 
measuring wheels and for automatically 
stopping the progress of a casing 
through the wheels when a predeter- 
mined length has been measured. 
Granted June 138, 1938. No. 1,913,829. 


Bacon Hanger. 

John E. Covey, Chicago, IIl., assignor, 
to Swift & Company, Chicago. This 
patent is granted for a skewer having 
an eye at one end. The skewer is long 





enough to extend across a slab of bacon 
and engage the skin of the bacon in the 
manner shown. The bacon is suspended 
on the cage by a chain and hook. 
Granted June 18, 1933. No. 1,913,832. 


Meat Cutting Machine. 

Albert Schmidt, Hazel Park, Mich. 
This patent consists of a horizontal 
cylinder in combination with a meat 
cutting machine, a horizontally disposed 






S 
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driven shaft beneath the cylinder, a re- 
ciprocating knife unit and a mechanism 
for driving the device. The driving me- 
chanism comprises a cam secured to 
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one end of the shaft, an upwardly ex- 
tending arm formed upen the cam, a 
link with the lower end pivotally se- 
cured to the arm, a vertical member 
secured near the upper end and a 
plurality of opposed blades. A meat 
slicing member is positioned upon the 
side adjacent to the cylinder end and a 
cutting plate is placed nearest the outer 
front end of the machine. The inner 
surfaces of the knives are concaved, 
their cutting edges being adapted to 
contact the slicing member and plate. 
Granted June 20, 1938. No. 595,686. 


Sausage Smoking Stick. 


Frank M. Golon, Springfield, Mass. 
This comprises a member having arm 








portions folding upon itself and radi- 
ally arranged with reference to its cen- 
ter. Granted June 6, 1933. No. 
1,812,633. 

Clamp Comb Hanger. 

John E. Covey, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to Swift and Company, Chicago, Il. 
This clamp comb hanger comprises a 
skewer frame with spaced sides and a 
connecting fulcrum rod. The skewer 





frame is provided with a skewer 
extending from one side of the frame to 
the other and adapted to engage the 
skin of a slab of bacon. A clamping 
lever having spaced sides, fulcrumed 
at an intermediate point to the skewer 
frame by the fulcrum rod, provides a 
meat clamping and hanger arm. The 
meat clamping arm is provided with 
spaced rods, forming a clamping jaw 
which acts with the skewer and clamps 
the meat to it. Granted June 27, 1933. 
No. 566,957. 


Chilling Shortening. 

Walter F. Bollens and Roy C. New- 
ton, Chicago, Ill., assignors to Swift & 
Company, Chicago. This method aims 
to produce product with improved 
creaming qualities. It consists in 


Fr” «LAR ge isclles. rapidly supercooling the melted short- 


ening below its congealing point, and 
withdrawing before any appreciable 
crystallization has taken place or heat 
of crystallization removed. The super- 
cooling of the product is such that the 
heat of crystallization will raise the 
temperature of the shortening to the 
neighborhood of its normal congealing 
point and permit the supercooled liquid 
to crystalize out of contact with the 
chilling medium. 
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MODERN SIELOFF UNITS 








Offer great improvements, max- 
imum efficiency. Deliver cold 




















air at top of cooler without use Me: 
of fans or blowers. Reduces 
~ Q U i be M b N T carcasses to cutting temperature Tests 
in 14-16 hours! Cooling con- ity 
centrated at heavy part of car- 
cass; no freezing of forequar- 
ters. Unusual efficiency, econ- Shr 
omy, performance! from 
Write for details ers — 
SIELOFF BRINE SPRAY, INC. packe 
(Sieloff Packing Co.) loss. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. He 
hold : 
CORINCO INSULATI ms 
ON J tures 
coole} 
An 
se relati 
cv ‘\ then 
of orien the a 
EE ee Sir 
, Ral to coole 
: tion 
W tn sume 
FoR MECHANICAL co : 


Cold Equipment and Piping Insulated with 


Corinco Cork Covering d 
D R A F T J O B S CORK INSULATION CO., INC. ng ‘ 






































154 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. the « 
HE Clarage Type FD Forced Draft Blower, as Branches in Principal Cities FACTORY: WILMINGTON, DEL. thro 
i illustrated above, has a self-limiting hesmaaies Manufacturers of Sheet Cork, Pipe Coverings and Granulated Cork effici 
characteristic. Therefore it cannot possibly over- es 
load the motor which drives it. : 
Lohman CIRCULATOR ers t 
The FD Blower has a rising pressure curve. Thus ‘ shri 
plenty of air for peak loads is assured. —a necessity mm your plant mig] 
The FD Blower is highly efficient over a wide per- Placed in coolers, the Lohman coole 
formance range. It costs decidedly less to operate. CIRCULATOR gently moves rect 
The FD Blower has grease type ball bearings, and the ° a volume of air — thus _ No 
wheels are both statically and dynamically balanced. equalizing temperature and in st 
Thus long service life and humidity, checking mold has | 
trouble-free performance gen ae refrigera- Ho 
are inevitable. . } Costs and minimizing usin 
iat WE ALSO MAKE: shrinkage. Immediately Po 
Type FD Blowers are Visdiliceee Bhade Qeatne stops dripping walls and ceil- resul 
onal von ll sg Unitherm Unit Heaters — Write for particulars! info1 
let beans capacities to Unit Air Conditioners William J. Lohman, Inc. shrit 
300,000 c.f.m.: static pres- 62 Ninth Ave. New York City 
, eee ir Washers 
sures to 11 inches W.G. . Al 
If you have a mechanical Ventilating Fans tail 











draft problem, large or Bahan Bans type 
small, call in a Clarage Nei fan 
engineer, or write us for pari 
Catalog 315. thos 





CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN lish 
Sales Engineering Offices in Principal Citi 
ales Engineering ices in Princip es St E E 4a a 
inst: 
subsidiary of PRECPMS in 
WESTERN PIPE & cc VERMONT ST. Tes 
STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 the 
CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS tiall 
TYPE FD BLOWERS AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT be 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Meat Shrink in Cooler 


Tests Show High Relative Humid- 
ity Keeps Shrinkage Down 
By Robert S. Wheaton. 


Shrink — escape of moisture 
from products in meat plant cool- 
ers—is of vital interest to the 
packer, because it represents a 
loss. 

He would like to know how to 
hold it to a minimum. 


He has learned that tempera- 
tures and air circulation in the 
cooler are contributing factors. 


And he knows that when a high 
relative humidity is maintained, 
then shrink will be less than when 
the air is dry. 


Since the adoption of the unit 
cooler for meat plant refrigera- 
tion the matter of shrink has as- 
sumed more importance. 

In these unit coolers fans are 
used to draw the air over the cool- 
ing coils or through the spray, as 
the case may be, and circulate it 
through the room. Naturally, for 
efficient cooling a considerable 
quantity of air must be handled. 

This fact has caused some pack- 
ers to fear that the percentage of 
shrink in any particular case 
might be increased were a unit 
cooler substituted for brine or di- 
rect expansion coils. 


No doubt higher shrink has occurred 
in some cases where the unit cooler 
has been improperly installed. 


However, data on the results of tests 
using unit coolers and coils under iden- 
tical conditions has been scarce. The 
result is that there has been some mis- 
information on the subject so far as 
shrink percentages are concerned. 


Tests in Retail Cooler. 


An interesting case of cooling a re- 
tail market storage room with a unit 
type of refrigerating device, using a 
fan to circulate the air, and a com- 
parison of results in this room with 
those in one using overhead coils and 
gravity air circulation, has come to 
light recently. 

Both rooms, or walk-in boxes, are 
installed in the same market and both 
are operated by the same compressor. 
Tests have been run which show that 
the small shrink that occurs is essen- 
tially the same in both boxes. It should 
be understood in this connection that 
the low shrink occurring in both boxes 
was traceable to the fact that due con- 


sideration for good engineering prin- 
ciples was had in each case. 

There is more to cooling a box or a 
cooler in a meat plant than just in- 
stalling some equipment which will 
produce the temperature desired. “Rela- 
tive humidity” is possibly one of the 
most tricky things with which the re- 
frigerating engineer in the meat pack- 
ing industry has to deal. It involves 
a number of things, which in turn re- 
quire some rather extensive calculations 
in order that the results which may be 
expected, using a particular type of 
cooling equipment, can be forecast with 
reasonable accuracy. 


Shrink Low in 85 Per Cent Humidity. 

Briefly, the amount of moisture pres- 
ent in the air under consideration, com- 
pared to the amount of moisture the 
air can hold, is known as relative hu- 
midity. To determine relative humid- 
ity, readings of the temperature are 
taken on an ordinary thermometer and 
compared to the reading of a thermom- 
eter which has a piece of cloth satu- 
rated with water tied to its bulb. Cal- 
culations are then made with reference 
to these readings, and the relative hu- 
midity, as well as the weight of the 
water present in the air, is determined. 


Information relative to the effects 
that varying relative humidities, tem- 
peratures and rates of air flow have 
upon meats in storage have been pub- 
lished from time to time, but casual 
conversations with people who should 
be greatly concerned often show a sur- 
prising lack of interest in these mat- 
ters. However, it is believed that these 
subjects, in time, will come to be rec- 
ognized for the important part they 
play in the meat packing industry. 

In the accompanying chart certain 
facts relating to the operation of the 
two cooler rooms mentioned before are 
shown. 


It will be noticed, in accordance with 
previous findings, that a cooler tem- 
perature of around 36 degs. Fahr. ana 
a relative humidity of around 85 per 
cent were carried. The meats came 
through in fine shape. It will also be 
noticed that two steaks were cut out of 
a loin and one left in each of the two 
coolers for two days. The shrink losses 
for the loins and steaks are shown. 


Large Air Circulation Not Detrimental. 
Another prior finding—that the rate 
of air flow does not affect the shrink 


provided the relative humidity and tem- 
perature are right—is born out by this 





































































































REFRIGERATOR TEMPERATURES AND MEAT SHRINK 
TYPE OF COOLER FORCED AIR COOLED OVER-HEAD COIL TYPE 
GRAVITY CIRCULATION 
MONTH SEPT. 1932 SEPT. 1932 
Day atets Te ist olivia ie ls [Si siete 
LOIN 8:30 a.m. | - | 38 | 38 [38 | 30 | 399 | 40 | - [3 | 37 [3° | 35 ] 30 | 30 
TEMP. 1:00 P.M. - | 30k | 30 |- - 38 | 30 |} - |30b | Zeb | - - | 36 | 36 
5:00 P.M. 43 | 37 30 ) - 37 30 | 44 | 37 3o 30 | - 35 | 36 
RELA. 8:30 A.M. - | 84 88 91 62 | 88 6s || - |87 | 87 84 | 80 | 83 | 83 
HUMID.1:00 P.M. - | 87 | 87 |- - 87 | 8 |} - |83 | 83 |- - 7+ | 78 
5:00 P.M. 60 | s© | 82 |90 | - 87 87 79 |78 82 83 | - 78 | 83 
LOIN WEIGHT 55¢ | 51¢ Fad - - Fd 50¢ || 544) 50¢ | 506 | - - 9e | 4908 
3-02 | Sa 1 1202 |] 502) 502 | 3-0z Moz | ll-os 
WEIGHT OF STEAK - 
CUT OF SEPT. 2na he % 7 - - Bu | % - - 
a > = 
LOIN SHRINK - 4eoz| l-oz| 2 FA og |2-o2]] = | oz) 2-02 a po or 
| $3 3 
STEAK SHRINK 
ONE DAY - |- be | - - - - - |- Ldce} - - -|- 
SUMMARY SUMMARY 
Lot tered 9-1-32 © Loti tered 31-32 @ He. 
Loin peri ee et 12 of 7” ” Loin out 9-7=32 e user 
Soak oat 7 CMa ae Hos a 
. os 
TOTAL SHRINK of TOTAL SHRINK +, os 
Shrink for 6 days ea Shrink for 6 days .0184 
Shrink per day -002 Shrink per day +003 











MEAT SHRINKS IN BOXES USING UNIT COOLER AND COILS. 


Conditions were practically identical in these two coolers, except that one was 
cooled by a unit cooler and the other by brine coils and gravity air circulation. 
There was little difference in the shrink of meats tested, proving that rapid air 
circulation, such as is had with a unit cooler, is not condusive to heavy meat shrink 
when the proper temperature and the proper degree of humidity are maintained. 
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Cork Pipe Covering 


Send for Literature and Samples 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
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Specifications and Estimates on Request 
UNITED CORK COMPANIES, tyndhurst, Nv. , 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 
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eveland, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 


is, Rock Island, Ill., 
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test, because a volume of air equal to 
the volume of the room passed through 
the fan in the room, cooled with the 
unit type of refrigerating device, once 
in every minute and two seconds. In 
this same room the ratio of the amount 
of 1%-in. pipe to the volume of the 
room was only 1 lineal foot of pipe to 
every 9.72 cu. ft. of room space. This 
is to be compared to a ratio of 1 to 2.76 
in the other cooler fitted with a pipe 
bunker. 

These facts bear out prior conten- 
tions, that a forced draft cooling equip- 
ment has about four times as much 
heat transferring capacity as ordinary 
pipe coils. Stated another way it 
means that only about one-fourth as 
much pipe is necessary. This, com- 
bined with the fact that the cooler con- 
struction cost can be lowered because 
the height of the room can be reduced 
and the bunker loft construction with 
insulated drip pans can be eliminated, 
has proven to be very interesting to 
the meat industry. It may be thought 
that the use of a motor to circulate the 
air would off set some of these savings. 
However, in this particular case, with a 
room volume of 2,800 cu. ft., only a % 
h.p. motor is used. 

In both coolers troublesome frost ac- 
cumulations on the coils are avoided 
because of the above freezing temper- 
atures, the fact that the temperature 
of the ammonia in the coils is around 
12 degs. Fahr. and that the coils are 
in operation only part of the time. 

Furthermore, in the cooler fitted with 
a coil bunker the 1%-in. pipes are at 
6-in. centers and the air passages are in 
like large proportion. This is careful 
engineering all the way through, which 
always brings the lowest total cost, 
which in turn covers operating cost as 
well as the first cost. 


i 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Work has been begun on the cold 
storage warehouse of the West Michi- 
gan Dock & Market Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

The Merchants Cold Storage Co., 
Dallas, Tex., has increased its capital 
from $150,000 to $225,000. 

The new cold storage plant of the 
Youngstown-Erie Terminal Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, is now in operation. 


L. Peragine, 14 Prescott pl., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., plans to erect an ice storage 
plant. 

Jones & Maxwell, Schnectady, N. Y., 
have plans for the rebuilding of their 
a storage plant recently destroyed by 

re. 

The Centlivre Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., has been re- 
organized as the Centlivre Brewing 
Corp. 

John L. Childs of Crescent City, Cal., 
plans to erect a cold storage warehouse. 

Norfolk Fruit Growers Association, 
Simcoe, Ont., Canada, is enlarging its 
cold storage warehouse. 

Longview Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Longview, Wash., is enlarging its plant. 

Middletown Air Depot, Middletown, 
Pa., is being equipped with a refrig- 
erating plant. 

The Arizona Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Tucson, Ariz., is constructing an ice and 
cold storage plant in Elroy, Ariz. 

Contract has been awarded by the 
Ice Service Corp., Neptune, N. J., for 
the erection of a cold storage plant to 
cost $60,000. 

The Railways Ice Co., Shattuck, 
Okla., has added a cold storage depart- 
ment. 

Work has begun on the construction 
of a cold storage plant being erected 
in Jacksonville, Fla., by H. E. Leech. 

Gibson Broadhurst has leased a buil.- 
ing in Fitzgerald, Ga., in which he will 
install a cold storage and meat curing 
plant. : 

Cold storage facilities in the plant cf 
the Ebner Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Olney, Ill., are being increased. 


aw wane 
NEW WISCONSIN STORAGE LAW. 


A measure providing that foods kept 
in cold storage for forty days must not 
be sold unless marked “cold storage,” 
or with their correct grade, has been 
approved by both houses of the Wiscon- 
sin legislature and sent to governor 
Schmedeman for his signature. If the 
measure receives final approval, the 
state Department of Agriculture and 
Markets must set up regulations for 
the grading of eggs. An attempt to 
enforce an egg grading order last year 
was abandoned by legislative request 
after complaints by farmers and deal- 


ers, but any new grading order will 


avoid their chief objections, which was 
compulsory grading, and will permit 
the sale of ungraded eggs, if so marked. 


MORE U. S. PORK TO BRITAIN. 

Larger cured pork quotas have been 
granted to the United States by Great 
Britain, according to dispatches to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
new quota was effective for the month 
ended July 22, and will continue for 
each month with certain qualifications 
until the new quotas in connection with 
the British hog production control plan 
now under consideration come into 
effect. 


The new allotment includes both 
bacon and ham, plus a so-called “sea- 
sonal allotment” of ham alone. 


Since last March the basic allotment 
has been reduced each month by about 
2.5 per cent, in keeping with the gen- 
eral agreement to that effect with all 
countries shipping cured pork to Brit- 
ish markets. The United States and 
Poland were granted a special seasonal 
allotment during April, May and June 
for ham, that for the United States be- 
ing 1,400,000 lbs. and that for Poland 
somewhat smaller. 

——%—__ 
GERMANS BAR LARD AND BACON. 


Total imports of lard by Germany 
during June reached only 7,937,000 Ibs., 
which is one of the smallest import 
totals in recent years, and only a little 
more than one-fourth of the May im- 
ports. In spite of the higher duty rates, 
May imports totaled more than 34,000,- 
000 Ibs. 


On February 18 the duty on imported 
lard was raised to 50 marks per 100 
kilos, but in spite gf this imports con- 
tinued on a large scale. This created 
a situation said not to be in keeping 
with the German policy of protection 
to domestic producers of animal fats, 
and effective July 19 the duty was again 
increased to something over 15c per 


pound in terms of current rates of ex- 
change. 


At the same time the duty on non- 
contingent bacon was raised to 60 
marks from 36 marks per 100 kilos. 
The new duty is approximately 9.3 cents 
per pound. 
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Provision and Lard 


Market Active—Prices Erratic—Hogs 
Irregular—Run Liberal—Liquidation 
in Grain Weakness—Minimum Price 
Levels Established—Daily Fluctua- 
tions Fixed. 

Market for hog products, particularly 
lard, was very active, nervous and er- 
ratic the past week, fluctuating over a 
range of 200 to 240 points as a result 
of the collapse in grains which brought 
about heavy liquidation and catching of 
stop-loss orders in lard. Eastern longs 
were forced to dump their holdings by 
the general market weakness which fol- 
lowed the unsettling of the position of 
one or more large traders in the va- 
rious markets. Prices melted fast as 
the selling uncovered lack of support, 
and on Friday and Saturday of last 
week the market was forced to close 
down pending a cooling off of the situa- 
tion. 

Routine conditions counted for little. 
The scramble to unload holdings 
swamped the market at times. The re- 
sult was that maximum daily fluctua- 
tions of 75 points were fixed on lard, 
followed by the setting of minimum 
price levels by the Board of Trade un- 
til further notice, as follows: Lard: 
July, $5.75; Sept., $5.95; Oct., $6.15; 
Nov., $6.32; Dec., $6.50; Jan., $6.90. 
Bellies: July, $7.25; Sept., $7.25; Oct., 
$7.25. 

There was little in the lard situation 
to account for the market’s action other 
than a sympathetic break with the gen- 
eral slump. Severe weakness in the 
stock market aggravated the situation 
considerably. When liquidation sub- 
sided, lard recovered somewhat from 
the low point under aggressive buying 
by packinghouse interests. This was 
followed by renewed speculative absorp- 
tion with a return of advancing price 
levels in the major grain and com- 
modity markets. 

The suddenness of the decline served 
to bring about further liquidation on 
the rallies, but on the whole sentiment 
was inclined towards the constructive 
side. This was due to evidence of some 
letup in country pressure, and also to 
unfavorable weather conditions for the 
corn crop. 


Hog Price Increase Plan. 


Considerable was made of the un- 
favorable condition of pasturage, which 
undoubtedly will increase feeding costs. 
The trade was also watching closely 
the developments of the corn-hog com- 
mittee. The latter adopted an emer- 
gency program calling for the removal 
of 500,000,000 lbs. of pork and pork 
products from the American market by 
January 1, to increase prices under the 
provisions of the agricultural adjust- 
ment act. 

The program recommended also 
called for the removal of 2,000,000,000 
lbs. of pork and pork products from 
the American market during the next 
12 months. It was suggested that the 
following methods be used to ac- 
complish the object of establishing pre- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


war parity prices on hogs and product: 

1—Sale, or if necessary, donation to 
relief agencies under an agreement that 
their normal purchases of meat will 
not be reduced. 


2—Making low grade hogs and hog 
products into tankage (highly concen- 
trated protein hog feed) and the lard 
from them into soap. 

3—Making benefit payments to farm- 
ers for the removal from production of 
light pigs and sows, the benefits to 
come from processing taxes. 


4—By increasing exports. 


5—By levying a substantial process- 
ing tax on all hogs marketed at weights 
exceeding 235 lbs. 


Hog Receipts Down. 


Such a program would undoubtedly 
have considerable influence not only on 
the market for hogs, but on hog prod- 
ucts as well. With the Administration 
still striving for the 1924-25 avera 
commodity price levels, few saw little 
in the way of the latter being gained 
under the program for pork products 
reduction. 


Top hogs at Chicago eased to 4.55c, 
but recovered to 4.75c later. Receipts 
of hogs at western packing points the 
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Markets 


past week were 476,000 head, compared 
with 538,000 head the previous week, 
and 340,600 head a year ago. Average 
weight of hogs received at Chic last 
week was 257 lbs., against 253 Ibs. the 
previous week, 260 Ibs. a year ago and 
257 Ibs. two years ago. 


Official exports for the week ended 
July 15 were: Lard, 4,657,000 Ibs., 
against 6,711,000 lbs. last year; hams 
and shoulders, including Wiltshires, 
1,812,000 lbs., against 1,712,000 lbs.; 
bacon, including Cumberlands, 283,000 
Ibs., against 705,000 Ibs.; pickled pork, 
64,000 lbs., against 142,000 Ibs. last 
year. 


PORK—Market was quiet and steady 
at New York. Mess was quoted at 
$20.00 per barrel; family, $16.50 per 
a ; fat backs, $14.00@15.50 per bar- 
rel, 


LARD—Market was erratic with 
futures. Cash trade was fair. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 7.25 
@7.35c; middle western, 7.10@7.20c; 
New York City tierces, 6% @7c; refined 
Continent, 744c; South America, 7c; 
Brazil kegs, 7%c; compound, car lots, 
814c; smaller lots, 8%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 20c under Septem- 





Hogs Show Better Cut-Out Value 


Some improvement in the cut-out 
value of hogs was apparent this week 
over the values of a week ago. Both 
green product and live hog prices were 
on a somewhat lower level. Prices of 
live hogs ranged from 5c to 15c lower 
than those of a week earlier due largely 
to heavy receipts during the early part 
of the week. 


Receipts at the 11 principal markets 
so far this week totaled 300,000 which 
compares with 348,000 during a like 


period a week earlier, and 266,000 one 
and two years ago.. Quality of hogs is 
not good, choice hogs being scarce and 
the supply of plain offerings liberal. 
Unfinished lightweight hogs and light 
to medium weight packing sows were 
in large supply. 

While receipts continue heavy and 
well above those of one and two years 
ago, and while this condition has pre- 


Regular hams .........ccscccccccvcccccccccesccese 
Picnics 
Boston butts 
BE TE n'a v0 00s 60-0:3.00008 scene neeng oe eeeeeR een 
Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 
Fat backs 
Plates and jowls 
Raw AE .ncccccccccccccccsccccccscesccceseseoce 
P. S. lard, rend. wt. ....cvccccccccccccvccvccecs 
Spare FIPS ....ccccccccccccsccvccvccccccsecccccce 
Regular trimmingS .......e.eeeeececceeeececcees 
Feet, tails, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


Tee et eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee) 


vailed for almost three months, some 
trade opinion is that the heavy runs are 
over for the season. Whether or not 
this is the case will depend largely on 
the price of hogs and the decision 
reached by the government as to the 
reduction of pork tonnage. 


The high top for the week was $4.80 
paid on Monday and again on Thursday, 
the closing day of the period witness- 
ing considerable improvement in the 
market over that of the two previous 
days. The low top of $4.55 was made 
on Tuesday with the low average of 
= for the week made on the same 

ay. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. It applies to 
choice hogs only. Due allowance should 
be made for the returns on lower 
grades. 





60 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. 

$1.35 $1.34 $1.28 $1.26 
.80 -28 -25 -23 
24 24 -24 24 
-79 -68 61 53 
-95 -95 63 21 
ccee osee -26 .65 
ein 18 24 
-08 10 ll 13 
12 12 12 12 
-82 92 82 -76 
-04 -04 -04 -04 
-08 -08 08 -08 
-05 .04 04 .04 
$4.83 $4.80 .66 $4.53 

68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


. 7o 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 
the cost of live hogs plus all expenses, the following results are secured: 


Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


Se eee meee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Pee e ee eee eee ewes erereeeeeeeeee 


$ .04 9 .13 $ .24 $ .25 
07 -26 -56 69 
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M&M Hoc 


BUILDS PROFITS! 


Saves steam, power, 
labor, space. Increases 

















42000 LBS. 
TENSILE STRENGTH 
NON -CORROSIVE 


Send for Details 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
oY. move). mere) ie) 


A single M&M Hog 


PAT. NO. 1875320 


form degree of fine- 
ness at low operating 
cost! Let us analyze 
your requirements and 
make cost-cutting rec- 
ommendations. 


WRITE! 





all grinding requirements of 
rendering plants. Takes fats, 
bones, carcasses, viscera, etc. 
Reduces everything to uni- 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1001-51 S. Water St., Suginaw, Quch | 


melter capacity. Makes 
ground product give up 
fat and moisture readi- 
ly. Cuts operating 
costs! 


meets 













ber; loose lard, 110 under September; 
leaf lard, 112% under September. 
BEEF—Demand was moderate and 
routine at New York, but the market 
held steadily. Mess was nominal; 
packet, nominal; family, $12.00@12.50 
per barrel; extra India mess, nominal. 








See page 32 for later markets. 








LIVESTOCK MEN BOOST LARD. 

Recipes for some of the most gen- 
erally used pastries and hot breads, all 
of which require lard as an ingredient 
or as a cooking agent, have been issued 
by the University of Nebraska in poster 
form, ready to hang in the housewife’s 


kitchen. Printing of the poster was 
financed by the Nebraska Livestock 
Breeders’ & Feeders’ Association. 

In black type on the face of the 
poster is the statement “Use Lard in 
Home Baking” Beneath this are given 
the ingredients for cake, drop cookies 
and rolled or ice-box cookies now so 
popular. Following this are variations 
of the above formulas. 

At the bottom of the face of the pos- 
ter are some suggestions for the “Uses 
of Lard” as follows: 

“Lard possesses superior shortening 
properties for pastry. High quality 
lard imparts a delicious flavor to pastry 
and also to foods*cooked in deep fat. 

“In cakes and cookies lard combines 


especially well with brown sugar, honey, 
molasses, spices, chocolate, cocoa and 
dried fruits. 


“In substituting lard for butter in a 
recipe, use % cup lard for 1 cup butter, 
because lard contains a higher percent- 
age of fat.” 


On the reverse side of the poster 
are formulas for “Quick Breads and 
Pastry,” including griddle cakes, waffles, 
muffins, baking powder biscuits and pie 
crust. These are followed by formula 
variations, which include practically all 
of the more popular varieties of these 
quick breads. 


The poster would be valuable to any 
housewife and its wide distribution is 
an aid in stimulating lard consumption. 





Grinding 





Crachlings, Bones, 
Dried blood, lanhage. 
and other By-Products 


Pays Mo VPC... the Sedman Way 


GTEDMAN’S 2-Stkce + Hammer 

Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any finences 








costly labor. 


The Velvet Drive 
AUTOMATIC Hydraulic Press 


Automatic feed and discharge eliminate 
No heavy repair bills — no 
electrical power consumption—no exces- 
sive foots or settlings. 
per hour—lower grease content. 
for complete descriptive bulletin. 


More cracklings 
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TEDMANS x ne Works 


founded sa ¢ Aurora, INDIANA- 





U.S.A. 





J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
packing house machinery and equipment 


718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
When You Think of Equipment, Think of Hubbard 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A moderate volume of ac- 
tivity and an easier range featured tal- 
low the past week, but everything con- 
sidered, tallow held better than did 
other commodity markets. A moderate 
business was put through in extra New 
York at 4c f.o.b., a decline of %c from 
the previous sales. 

Reports had it that outside stuff had 
been sold at 3%c f.o.b. Offerings ap- 

ared fair on the whole but were not 
arge nor pressed. On the other hand, 
outside unsettlement served to create 
cautiousness amongst consumers, and 
while some were forced into the mar- 
ket for supplies, the larger factors ap- 

ared to be on the sidelines, pending 
evelopments. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 3% @4c f.o.b.; edible, 44%c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, trade in tallow was dull, 
and the market barely steady, influenced 
by the sharp declines in other markets. 
Edible was quoted at 4%4c; fancy, 4%c; 
prime packer, 444c; No. 1, 3%c; No. 2, 
3%ec. 


There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, August-September ship- 
ment, was off 3d at 22s 9d. Australian 
good mixed at Liverpool, August-Sep- 
tember shipment, was unchanged at 
21s 9d. 

STEARINE—Market in the East was 
rather quiet and barely steady pend- 
ing developments. Interest was cut 
down by the outside break. At New 
York, oleo was held at 6%c. At Chi- 
cago, the market was quiet and about 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 6c. 

OLEO OIL — No particular activity 
was apparent in this market, and prices 
were maintained at the recent levels. 
Extra at New York was quoted at 6% 
gia prime, 64%c; lower grades, 5% 


At Chicago, interest was limited and 
routine, with the market about steady. 
Extra was quoted at 6c. 








See page 32 for later markets. 








_ LARD OIL—While demand was lim- 
ited, the market showed little change 
at New York. Prices were rather 
steady. Prime was quoted at 10%c; 
extra winter, 8%c; extra, 8%c; extra 
No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7c. 
NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was re- 
ported fair, and the market was steady 
and without much change. Pure at 
New York was quoted at 14c; extra, 
8%c; No. 1, 8; cold test, 17c. 
GREASES—The strong tone which 
featured greases in the East of late was 
less in evidence the past week as a re- 
sult of the sharp setback in outside 
commodity markets and a slight easing 
in tallow. Offerings of greases showed 
some increase, and prices were off %@ 
%e from the recent best levels. 
Consumers showed a tendency to back 
away for a time pending developments, 
but at the lower levels producers were 
somewhat firmer in their ideas. Yellow 
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and house, which recently were at 3%c 
at New York, eased and were quoted at 
854@3%c according to seller. Indica- 
tions were that a moderate volume of 
business passed. The market otherwise 
was more or less nominal. A white 
was quoted at 4%c; B white, 3%c; 
choice white for export, 4%c. 

At Chicago, the market for greases 
was dull and easier, influenced by the 
outside weakness and the holding-off at- 
titude of consumers. Brown was quoted 
at 3%c; yellow, 342@3%c; B white, 
3%c; A white, 4c; choice white, all hog, 
4% @4k%e. 

a on 


OLEO PRODUCTS EXPORTED. 


Exports of oleo oil, oleo stocks and 
oleo stearine from the United States 
during May, 1933, with countries 
shipped to,are reported as follows: 


Oleo 
Oleo oil, Oleo stock, stearine, 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 














bs 

Te 190,324 140,818 = cocnee 
Denmark .......... 115,335 9,530 reer 
DE Eécacettcese: sake | -+0enwn 22,108 
COMET cccccsoces 1,048,544 3... 26,597 
GROSS ccccccccccce 1,000 = ncccce § §=«—s eevee 
I eas iinaie.gahe eee 
ERE: cecceuece caeses 4,446 2,234 
Netherlands ....... 496,145 95,427 47,879 
DOPE sccccccesie 172,453  * ere 
BWOGTR ccccccccces 89,998 108 26,089 
Switzerland ....... 41,001 a =—s_ -ecesee 
United Kingd 854,131 104,228 215,604 
MexXICO .ccccccsccee ne: = sss eéane 0 eekeue 
ME eudwesrieccen 34,640 300 4,749 

ea 3,056,292 795,898 345,260 

VERO: ccccccweses $166,859 $42,464 $16,085 

a 

EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 26, 1933. 
Stocks of blood and tankage around 
New York are still pretty well cleaned 
out and there is very little material 
offered. Sales of South American blood 
were reported at $2.00 c.if. southern 
ports. Sellers are now asking $3.00. 
Cracklings are slightly easier in price 
but producers do not seem to be in- 
clined to sacrifice any material. 
Trading in fertilizer materials was 
at a slower pace this week and it may 
be that the trade is slowing up. 


INEDIBLE FAT EXPORTS. 


Tallow exports from the United 
States during May, 1933, totaled 724,- 
962 Ibs. valued at $36,883; other animal 
greases and fats, 4,208,994 lbs. valued 
at $130,867; grease stearine, 21,224 lbs. 
valued at $1,435; and neatsfoot oil. 61,- 
282 Ib. valued at $6,586. 


eX 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City 
July 1, 1938, to July 26, 1983, totaled 
7,230,952 Ibs.; tallow, 106,800 Ibs.; 
greases, 380,000 lbs.; stearine, 217,200 
lbs. 


ie ae 


WATCH YOUR GREASE TANK. 

Does your grease tank get items 
from your offal floor that should go to 
the lard tank? Give your foreman a 
copy of “PorK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
Chicago, July 27, 1933. 
Blood. 


Market steady with last week. Pro- 
ducers asking $2.50. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground.........seesecees $2.25@2.50 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
a sales reported were at $3.00 & 

c. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia... @3.00 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... a 10c 
2.00 


BE GUE ind. sane kaxcawisceecs 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 


_ Offerings not heavy. Demand con- 
tinues fair. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per unit 

SOUGEEE  cc.cecehiee coeunsieidiesdedeaad $.75@ .80 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & quality, 

BD ccccouneeesceccdeeseeseasseeebhaw 
~ pred. beef, ac. grease & quality, 
n 


eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee rere ee 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Interest continues good. Market 
about unchanged. 
a Per ton. 
Meat and bone sorape 60% s.....0.c02) Qanbe 
Steam bone special feeding per 


ORO e ee eee meee see eee eeeeeeseeees 


See eereeeeeee 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Market steady with last week. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am. .$2.25@2.50 & 10c 

Low grd., and ungr., 6-10% am.. 2.25@2. 

Bone tankage, werd. oe gd., » seaseaand 
BRP TEE eco cccccstccovecccsvece 8 

Sete GUE: ticnatdcccaeiecacedees 1.75 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Little interest in the market. 


Per ton. 
MOE es cccsivesiseciecssccusene $10. 12.00 
CE MUNN: ab sind cn '54eeeawe scene ees 12. 15.00n 
Sinews, AB coccccccccccccceccce 10.00 
RE DEE -sicksbamedbanbeethetsecs \ 17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 25.00@26.00 
Hide style)........ 4.00@ 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style)......... 6. 8.00 


Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb.. 2% 8c 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


Demand fair. Market somewhat 
easier. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50................. $25.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50.............. 23.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Prices largely nominal. 


Hi 

Mfg. shin 

ee en re oe 
Junk bones 





(Note—Forgoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Hair market steady. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... @ Xe 
WERteP COR Gite, .nccccccecccccccces @ ic 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... 4c 
Proce . grey, winter, per Ib....... @ 
Cattle, switches, each®........cccccces 1 @1%n 


*According to count. 
—_@o— 


Neutral lard is clear in color and 
has no lard taste. It should be sweet 
and contain no foreign flavors or odors. 
It is easy to produce good neutral lard. 
“PoRK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest book, tells how. Every 
rendering foreman should have it. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Constructive comments and interesting 
information invited for this column. Anony- 
mous communications will be ignored. 






NATURE’S LAWS AND OTHERS. 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 26. 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Nature is the final dictator of crop 
production. Nature has a way of wip- 
ing out surplus production, even when 
man insists on greater crop acreage in 
the face of distressed markets and be- 
low-cost selling prices. Our wheat crop 
this season promises to be one of the 
smallest in the past forty years, not 
because of acreage reduction, but be- 
cause nature failed to supply the nor- 
mal growing conditions. 


We are in the midst of the greatest 
economic experiments in all modern 
time. Theorists who have been our 
greatest scholars of economics are 
working out intricate policies calcu- 
lated to regulate production in line with 
probable consumption. But before these 
economists have a chance to put their 
theories into practice, nature comes 
along with drouth and _ hot winds and 
proves that man has little chance to 
actually regulate production. 

What is true with crops appears to 
be true, to some extent, with livestock. 
We hear increasing reports of ravages 
of cholera in swine herds, losses from 
anthrax, blackleg and other diseases in 
cattle. Man knows how to effectually 
combat and prevent such _ disease 
through the use of proven bacterins 
and serums, yet we continue to have 
such losses largely because many 
stockmen, in an effort to economize, at- 
tempt to “get by” in periods of low 
prices. Yet even at present unsatis- 
factory values of livestock, death losses 
cost a great deal more than the money 
spent for preventatives. Every pre- 
caution should now be taken to prevent 
losses in livestock by disease in view 
of the general belief that prices are on 
the upward trend. 

There is an old school of market stu- 
dents who have a firm belief in the 
theory that the workings of supply 
and demand, coupled with the elements, 
will eventually solve problems of pro- 
duction and marketing. Probably the 
rank and file of stockmen and packers 
are in that class. 

But we tried that system and look 
what it got us into! 

Now we’re going to experiment on a 
system of planned production, and if 
nature doesn’t interfere too much it 
may work. The country has had such 
a troublesome period under the old 
method of each individual for himself 
that all of us are more or less willing 
to enroll in the new school and see how 
the new system works out. 


Yours truly, 
J. A. MCNAUGHTON. 
fe 

DO YOU WASTE LIGHT OR POWER? 
How much power or light is being 
wasted in your pork departments? 
Have you read “PorK PACKING,” The 

National Provisioner’s latest book? 
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FLOOR TAX ON COTTON. 


Cotton inventories will be subject to 
the federal processing tax on cotton, 
effective August 1. This applies to 
cotton inventories in the warehouses of 
spinners, manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers. Retailers will have a 30-day ex- 
emption before the tax becomes effec- 
tive on their stocks but they will be 
required to submit an inventory of cot- 
ton goods on hand August 1. This will 
then be checked against cotton stocks 
on hand 30 days later. New goods pur- 
chased during the month on which tax 
has been paid by either the processor 
or wholesaler will be exempt. Cotton- 
seed and linters are reported to be ex- 
empt from the processing tax on cotton, 
the tax applying only to the net weight 
of lint cotton. 

ee 


P & G HAVE GOOD YEAR. 


Earnings of Procter & Gamble for 
the year ended June 30, 1933, after all 
reserve and charges for depreciation, 
taxes and advertising, were $10,811,325. 
This compares with net profit of $9,132,- 
545 in the preceding fiscal year. 


In his message to stockholders Col. 
William Cooper Procter, chairman of 
the board, said in part: 

“As a result of materially reduced 
prices, the volume of sales for the year 
just closed measured in dollars was 28 
per cent less than the sales of last year, 
where as measured in tonnage the vol- 
ume showed a decrease of 14 per cent. 
The entire decrease in tonnage is con- 
fined to the sales of by-products of the 
cotton seed crushing plant of the Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co. in the South. 

“During the past three years, the 
company has fully maintained its posi- 
tion in the industry and is prepared to 
avail itself of the opportunities which 
will attend a period of improved condi- 


tion.” 
a 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, July 26, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 23s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s 6d. 








Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 
of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, 


The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 


tralizing or Refining, tation, 
Clarifying, ———s rading, 
Deodorizing), Vegetable Shorten- 


ing and Compound (Deodorizing, 
lizin »? soe Win. 


Crystallizing, I ), ‘ 
ter Oil (Graining, a> 
Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil, 
Refin ther Edible Vegetable 
Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 
nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
garine. 


Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 
application to Book Department, 








rborn st., Chicago. 











| The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
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VEGETABLE OIL MARKETS 


COCOANUT OIL— Conditions sur- 
rounding the market were without spe- 
cial change. Demand was slow, and 
sentiment was influenced somewhat by 
the outside weakness for a time, but 
sellers appeared to have withdrawn and 
the market nominally was unchanged. 
Tanks at New York were quoted at 3%c; 
bulk oil, 3%c. At the Pacific Coast, 
tanks were quoted at 3c. 


CORN OIL—Demand was slower, 
owing to the slump in cotton oil, but 
there was no pressure of offerings of 
corn oil. Last business reported was 
at 6%c Chicago. Later the market was 
nominal, with expectations that the 
next business would pass at lower fig- 
ures. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Trade was slow, 
but the market was firmly held. Prices 
were quoted at 8c f.o.b. mills, while 
resale oil was reported available at New 
York at 7%c. 


PALM OIL—A limited demand, er- 
ratic exchange fluctuations, and an 
easier tone in competing quarters made 
for purely nominal conditions in this 
market. At New York, spot Nigre was 
quoted at 4c; shipment Nigre, 3.75@ 
8.80c; 12% per cent acid, 3.70c; 20 per 
cent, 3.60c; Sumatra, September, 3%c; 
December forward, 4@4%c. 


‘ _— KERNEL OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
slow, but prices were firmly main- 
tained. Spot at New York was quoted 
at 64%2@6%c. Shipment was slightly 
easier at 6%4c. 


: a OIL—Market non- 
inal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Market was irregu- 
lar. After ruling at 6%c f.o.b. south- 
ern mills, it eased with the other mar- 
kets and was quoted at 5%c. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was quiet, and the market easier 
with futures. There was no pressure 
of oil at New York where stocks con- 
tinue light. Crude oil was nominal and 
quoted at July price, or 6c. 


a 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., July 26, 1933. 

Price of cottonseed meal was slightly 
better today, particularly on the more 
deferred positions. Early fall meal was 
inclined to drag. December advanced 
40c per ton, while October was up only 
20c. Trading was spasmodic. The 
market was not as active as it should 
have been in view of the fact that the 
grain market had a sharp advance. 
There was quite‘a volume of m 
offered in the pit during most of the 
session, which was in the nature of 
hedge selling. Market closed strong 
at the advance. 

Cotton seed market on the bid price 
was down about 25c per ton, but offer- 
ings were unchanged from the previous 
close. The market was quiet. 


a 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Active — Market Erratic — Out- 
side Fluctuations Influential—Cash 
Trade Routine—Crude Steady—Cot- 
ton Weather Unfavorably Regarded 
—Hog Action Considered Bullish. 

A very active and erratic market fea- 
tured cottonseed oil futures the past 
week. Price range of the active deliv- 
eries, of about 2%éc lb. for the present 
month to date, were the widest spreads 
in values over such a short period in 
many months. For a time, the market 
was very strong, establishing new sea- 
son’s highs, the early part of the pre- 
vious week, but a collapse in the grain 
and stock markets brought general sell- 
ing and liquidation into oil, catching 
stop-loss orders and carrying prices off 
about 23¢c lb. from the best levels of 
the month and the season. 


The January delivery established a 
new season’s low on the setback. Sell- 
ing pressure came from all directions 
and uncovered a decided lack of sup- 
port, owing to the outside weakness. 
When the technical position was 
strengthened, the market recovered 
moderately from the lows. 


An impression prevailed that an east- 
ern operator, caught heavily long in 
other markets, also had a line of oil 
and was forced to dump the latter. 
There was no confirmation of these re- 
ports. However, considerable long oil 
came out through commission house 
quarters in face of conditions that were 
generally constructively construed. It 
was quite apparent that none of the 
comniodity markets were able to with- 
stand the shock for a time but, as soon 
as liquidation was completed, markets 
allied with oil scored a rather good re- 
covery. 


Crude Markets Nominal. 


The sharp price swings had a ten- 
dency to cut down consumer demand for 
oil, creating a disposition to await de- 
velopments. However, indications were 
that good sized deliveries were being 
made against old contracts. The result 
is that July consumption is expected 
to show up comparatively well. Had 
it not been for the action in prices, 
however, it is believed July distribution 
would have been larger than now will 
prove to be the case. 

Crude markets were more or less 
nominal, sagging with futures. What 
crude remained was rather firmly held. 
In the Southeast and Valley, 54@ 
5% was bid, with sellers asking July 
price, or around 6c. In Texas, the mar- 
ket was purely nominal. 

Weather conditions in the South the 
past week were not regarded as favor- 
able by the cotton or cotton oil trades. 
The western part of Texas failed to 
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receive any moisture of consequence, 
so that a good many areas in that part 
of the belt remain hot and dry. In the 
central and eastern belt, there were 
rather persistent showers with exces- 
sively heavy rains in some parts. These 
were unfavorably regarded in that they 
were making for a weevil menace. 


Oil Statistical Position Better 


The acreage question has been set- 
tled, and the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, in its next report, will take 
into consideration the acreage signed 
up for abandonment under the govern- 
ment scheme. This in itself should 
serve to give a bullish tinge to the next 
report, so that from a new crop stand- 
point the oil situation appears very 
constructive. 

In the meantime, the corn-hog scheme 
under the government plan has been 
making some progress. The commit- 
tee proposed a processing tax on hogs 
over 235 lbs., and planned to bring 
about some reduction in hog production 
the balance of this year. It also pro- 
posed that hog products be reduced 
2,000,000,000 Ibs. next year. Such a re- 
duction, naturally, should prove con- 
structive for lard and consequently have 
a stimulating influence on oil. 

Should the cotton crop prove to be 
a small one, as is to be expected under 
the acreage reduction plan, and should 
the proposed large reduction in hog 
products be brought about, it is difficult 
to see how oil prices could be main- 
tained at the present levels in view of 
the much better statistical outlook. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 27, 1933.— 
Cotton oil comeback has been prompt 
and decisive. Crude is firm at 5%c lb. 
bid and 6c lb. asked for Valley, with 
offerings extremely light. Bleachable 
is strong at 6c loose New Orleans. De- 
mand is active. Trade generally antici- 
pates higher prices for seed and prod- 


ucts. Due to expected short crop and 
small quantity seed in prospect, it is 
reported ginners and seed sellers are 
very much interested in buying New 
Orleans refined oil against sales of their 
seed at about two contracts of oil to 
every 200 tons of seed. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., July 27, 1983. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 5c Ib. bid; forty- 


one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$29.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $6.00. 


Dallas. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., July 27, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4%c lb. bid; forty-three 
per cent meal, $27.00; hulls, $7.00. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, July 21, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


MEE Sass wep a saa 540 a_ Bid 
ME sek. Sake eee eras 540 a_ Bid 
PR ivicas. Svite eweeere 545 a 555 
Sept. 9 600 500 540 a 560 
ae 15 603 515 545 a 6550 
, are 1 594 594 555 a 565 
Dec. 91 635 525 570a.... 
MNS) cies 89 636 535 570 a 6580 
ee 6 660 550 570 a 595 


Sales, including switches, 211 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 90 under July 
nominal. 
Saturday, July 22, 1933. 

DUNNE aise! dale: teiaias EOE 510 a_ Bid 
eee ae ee 520 a_ Bid 
ES eae: o0ten oie eee 5382 a 552 
Sept. 4 540 535 5385a.... 
a 3 555 530 542 a 550 
LR rer ee oe 546 a 556 
Dec. 12 560 550 560 a 565 
a 5 555 555 565 a 580 
We weeks cxeabincear ewan 565 a 585 


Sales, including switches, 24 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 
Monday, July 24, 1933. 

PE tered wae: oleae eR 575 a_ Bid 
EE cncniesb) 4a eres 575 a_ Bid 
CL ee ees bee 575 a 585 
Sept. 2 575 575 580 a 6587 
., ee 38 585 572 588 a 598 
MID deies sour aeaeeee 592 a 602 
Dec. 84 595 580 598 a 600 
OS ci6s 6 599 588 602 a 608 
EE nosso. cabib wane ee 600 a 625 


Sales, including switches, 45 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 


Tuesday, July 25, 1933. 


So ARP I c= 590 a_ Bid 
MPS ain’ SESia? Wee lee 590 a_ Bid 
BE ao.0's. «warded 590 a 605 
Sept. 9 608 585 590 a 600 
., 2 600 595 600a.... 
ON. awias 02dg. Gem weee 606 a 616 
Dec. 24 685 610 613 a 615 
} ee 8 6389 618 618 a.... 
Wiis om:s.. .od-vi totais 618 a 630 


Sales, including switches, 43 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 
Wednesday, July 26, 1933. 
DNS inc<s csc ages eee 600 a_ Bid 
BE snes, eae: bnew rales 600 a_ Bid 
CS ee ee 605 a 615 
Sept 18 590 590 605 a 615 
WN se 'sccie’ in.cpian Whaee eas 610 a 620 
TOONS. a siew ee Ces. SS 615 a 625 
Dec 66 624 605 622 a 628 
, ere 18 628 614 626 a 635 
MER <cra: canbe sole Vena 626 a 640 


Sales, including switches, 97 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, July price 
asked. 

Thursday, July 26, 1933. 
Se G20 @ «..(\ 
EE SR ene 630 618 625 a 635 
BS nce one 650 630 640 a 649 
Wy Risos6 Ae 645 6385 645 a 655 








See page 32 for later markets. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 








FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were moderately active 
and irregular the latter part of the 
week on further liquidation and limited 
reaction in grains. Speculative buying 
checked declines. There was some sell- 
ing on fears of processing tax. Hogs 
are steady; top, $4.80. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is active and firmer on new 
outside buying, unfavorable weather in 
the South and firmness in cash oil. 
Profit taking selling on setbacks in lard 
checked recovery. Crude is nominal. 
Eight August tenders issued today. 

Closing quotations bleachable prime 
summer at New York, July 28: Spot, 
$5.50b; Aug. $5.90b; Sept. $5.90@6.05; 
Oct. $6.00@6.05; Nov. $6.05@6.10; Dec. 
$6.13; Jan. $6.17@6.21; Feb. $6.18@ 
6.32; Mar. $6.27@6.37. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%@4c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 6%c. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, July 28, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $7.05@7.15; middle 
western, 6.90@7.00; city, 64% @6%c; re- 
fined Continent, 6%@7%c; South 
America, 74% @7%c; Brazil kegs, 7% @ 
75%c; compound, car lots, 8%c. 


— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, July 26, 1933. — General 
market dull. Lard in fair demand but 
hams are very slow and there is little 
trade in picnics. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 73s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, 58s; spot lard, 42s 6d; 
Sept., 38s 6d; Oct., 38s 6d. 


a 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
July 14 totaled 71,467 bales compared 
with 67,730 bales the previous week and 
90,010 bales a year earlier. Prices at 
Liverpool of first quality product for 
the week ended July 14, with compari- 
sons, are quoted as follows: 

July 14, July 7, July 15, 
1933.’ 1983.’ * 1992. 


American green bellies....$12.50 $11.83 $ 7.22 
Danish green sides........ 15.89 14. 8.88 
Canadian green sides..... 11.79 11.57 9.20 
American short cut green 
TD ccdcaccccccececeve 16.65 12.85 
American refined lard.... 9.13 8.50 7.30 
ee 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 27, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
32,859 quarters, to the Continent, 3,824. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
England, 148,956 quarters; to Conti- 
nent, 908. 


PORK PRODUCTS SITUATION. 


Slaughter supplies of hogs in the 
United States during June were the 
largest for the month on record. As a 
result of the larger supplies and high 
temperatures hog prices in this country 
have declined since mid-May. Domestic 
prices of hog products were irregular 
during June, but foreign prices of most 
products except bacon were steady to 
higher in terms of United States cur- 
rency, largely because of the deprecia- 
tion of this currency. Bacon prices on 
the British market were lower during 
the month. 


The June pig survey recently released 
by the Department of Agriculture 
showed an increase of 3 per cent in the 
1933 spring pig crop. A large increase 
in fall farrowings for 1933 was indi- 
cated, but it may not be fully realized, 
since in recent weeks the ratio between 
hog prices and corn prices has become 
much less favorable for an increase in 
hog production. 


The June hog census in Germany 
showed a slight decrease in total num- 
bers as compared with a year earlier. 
The number of bred sows on hand was 
larger than in June last year indicating 
a tendency toward increased produc- 
tion. 

Bacon imports into the United King- 
dom were reduced during May as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but 
imports of hams and lard were larger. 
A reduction of 2.5 per cent per month 








Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
— prices are fluctuating up or 
lown. 


The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to eeu or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from Y%c to le 
under the market. 

A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller a %o under 
he loses 5.00; at under he 
loses $150.00; at lc under he loses 
$300.00, 



























The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. : 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DaILy MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
%e variation from actual market 


Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVI is vital 
to anyone handling meats on a car- 
lot basis. For full information, 
write THE TIONAL PRO- 
VISIO: 407 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


July 29, 1933. 


in the British import quota on bacon 
and hams has been announced for July 
and August. Lard imports into Ger- 
many during the month were relatively 
large. United States exports of lard 
increased during May, but pork ex- 
ports were reduced. Shipments of both 
pork and lard from the principal United 
States ports during June were larger 
than in May. 


~ fe 
PRODUCERS’ WEEK AT FAIR. 


Farmers and their families will be 
the feature guests at a Century of 
Progress during the week of August 
13-19, inclusive, when a program de- 
signed especially for livestock producers 
and general farmers of the nation will 
be featured. Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace will address the 
farmers at noon on August 18 from the 
court of the Hall of States, and other 
leaders of modern thought in their re- 
spective fields will deal with immediate 
national problems. 


Representatives of the livestock and 
meat industry are prominent among 
those planning the week’s program. A 
committee headed by Clifford V. Greg- 
ory, editor “Prairie Farmer,” consists 
of A. D. White, director of public rela- 
tions, Swift & Company; R. C. Pollock, 
general manager, National Livestock 
and Meat Board; B. H. Heide, secretary, 
International Livestock Exposition; H. 
E. Van Norman, of the dairy exhibit; 
E. P. Taylor, editor “Agricultural Lead- 
ers’ Digest,” and M. S. Windner, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


% 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Hog receipts at the 14 principal mar- 
kets of Germany for the week ended 
July 18, 1933, totaled 55,912 head, com- 
pared with 54,737 head the previous 
week and 56,716 head in the same week 
a year ago. Hogs at Berlin brought 
$9.87, compared with $9.78 a week 
earlier and $8.21 a year earlier. Lard 
in tierces at Hamburg was quoted at 
$12.38 for the week ended July 13, 
$11.67 the previous week and $7.73 in 
the same week of 1932. 


ee ee 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 22, 1933, were 4,824,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,766,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 2,633,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to July 22 this year, 
133,172,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 102,078,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 22, 1933, were 
5,290,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,735,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,516,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to July 22 this year, 
154,528,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 135,884,000 Ibs. 


oo 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended July 22, 1933: 
Phils. 





Week ending New York. Boston. 

July 22, 1933........ 45,187 1,632 
July 15, 1933........ 65,178 720 ss wneee 

July 8, 1933........ 58,109 2,129 
Ge 2, TBs cccccwe 20,550 == user = svn 
535,322 28,739 39,371 
July 28, 1082........ 7,354 1,136 il 
July 16, 1982........ SEED  ccccce 8,983 
308,116 44,234 164,613 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A very quiet 
week passed in the packer hide market. 
Following the collapse in the grain and 
security markets late last week, buyers 
withdrew from the market until it could 
be ascertained just what was happen- 
ing. Not much activity was expected 
in the hide market under the circum- 
stances. The only movement reported 
during the week was a few Uruguay 
hides, figuring slightly lower on the 
basis of the advance in the dollar. 


Due to the closely sold-up condition 
of the packer hide market, no alarm 
was felt over the movement of prices 
on the Hide Exchange, where the Sep- 
tember option declined from $14.15 bid 
to $11.90 bid late last week. However, 
prices on the Hide Exchange worked 
higher this week, recovering a consid- 
erable part of the decline, with Sep- 
tember option at Friday’s close $12.90 
bid. 

There is no disposition on the part 
of tanners generally to talk lower prices 
for hides, or to do anything to endanger 
the price structure of the leather mar- 
ket. Shoe manufacturers are getting 
into their fall runs, and there has been 
a steady demand for sole leather, cheap 
upper leather and belting, with a fair 
movement at steadv prices. 

Packers’ unsold stocks are light, fol- 
lowing the rather generous movement 
early last week at advanced prices. 
Hides are in the best statistical posi- 
tion in years and killers are prepared 
to stand aside for three or four weeks, 
if necessary, before offering hides. 
Some large buyers have not taken hides 
recently, and at this season of the year 
specialty leather tanners also enter the 
market for the prime summer quality 
hides. 

Prices are quoted nominally un- 
changed from last week, when June- 
July native steers sold at 15c; extreme 
light native steers brought 14c for 
June-July, and 131%¢c for May and earli- 
er, 


Butt branded steers sold at that time 
at 15c, and Colorados 14%c; heavy 
Texas steers sold at 15c, light Texas 
steers 1444c, and extreme light Texas 
steers 13%6c. 


One car July heavy native cows 
moved last week at 14c, bringing these 
on a parity with light native cows, 
which sold at 14c for June-July and 
13%e for May and earlier. Branded 
cows moved at 13%4c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—In the 
absence of trading to define the mar- 
ket, local small packer allweights of 
current take-off are quoted nominally 
unchanged, around 13%c for native 
steers and cows and 18c for branded; 
no interest in market as yet. 

FOREIGN, WET SALTED HIDES— 

he only activity reported on hides this 
week was an early sale of 4,000 Uru- 
Suay steers which sold equal to 12%@ 
l2te, cif. New York, with no recent 
sale prior to this for comparative pur- 
Poses. Last trading, previous week, in 


Argentine steers was at $33.00 gold, 
equal to 18%%@13%c, cif. New York. 
Unsold stocks are reported small. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market was very quiet this week, this 
market usually taking its cue from the 
action of the packer market. Prices, 
therefore, are not clearly defined, with 
little interest shown by buyers and 
offerings rather light, as usual at this 
season. Prices generally quoted in a 
range, with inside figures representing 
nominal prices for untrimmed hides, 
and top figures for trimmed hides. All- 
weights quoted 10@10%c, selected, de- 
livered Chicago. Heavy steers and cows 
around 9@9%c, nom. Buff weights 
10%@llic, nom. Extremes range 11% 
@12%c. Bulls recently sold at 7c. All- 
weight branded 74%2@8c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS — Market quiet and 
nominal on packer calfskins. As pre- 
viously reported, one packer last week 
sold 30,000 June calf at 28c for picked 
point heavies, 914-lb. and over, 22c for 
River point heavies, and 21c for all 
lights; another packer sold 3,000 June 
River point calf at that time at 22c for 
heavies and 21c for lights. 


Chicago city calfskins are talked in a 
nominal way by collectors around 19@ 
20c for 8/10-Ib., and 21@22c for 10/15- 
Ib.; last sale was a car 10/15-lb. at 18c, 
prior to the advance last week of 3c on 
packer calf. Other descriptions quo- 
table nominally around 18@19c for out- 
side cities, about 16c for mixed city 
and country, and 12@18c for straight 
countries. 

_KIPSKINS—Packer northern native 
kipskins quoted 17@18c, nom., repre- 
senting asking prices. Last trading, 
previous week, was 2,009 over-weights, 
at 15%c for Mays and 12c for March- 
April. 

Chicago city kipskins quoted 154%@ 
16c, nom.; outside cities around 15@ 
154%c nom.; mixed cities and countries 
13@14c; straight countries 11%@12c. 

Packer regular slunks sold last week 
at $1.10. 


HORSEHIDES — Horsehides fairly 
steady around $3.50@3.75 for good city 
renderers at Chicago, although some 
ask up to $4.00; mixed city and coun- 
try lots quoted around $3.00 for No. 1’s. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 14 
@16c for full wools. Wool market has 
been quiet this week, with no advance 
obtained on pulled wool. Interest light 
in shearlings, but production also very 
light; one packer sold a car this week 
at 90c for No. 1’s, 75c for No. 2’s, and 


60c for clips, steady prices. There has Bi 
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June native steers, previous week; butt 
branded steers 15c, nom.; Colorados 
14%e, nom. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskins quiet and 
prices quoted nominally around $1.50@ 
1.60 for 5-7’s, $1.95@2.10 for 7-9’s, and 
$2.50@2.75 for 9-12’s, last tradin 
prices; inside prices for collectors’ calf- 
skins and top figures for packer stocks. 

a 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, July 22, 1983—Close: Sept. 
11.90@12.30; Dec. 12.62@12.65; Mar. 
12.75 sale; June 12.95n; sales 27 lots. 
Closing 8@50 points lower. 

Monday, July 24, 1988—Close: Sept. 
12.75b; Dec. 13.20@13.30; Mar. 13.50@ 
13.55; June 18.75b; sales 12 lots. Clos- 
ing 58@85 points higher. 

Tuesday, July 25, 19383—Close: Sept. 
12.85 sale; Dec. 12.90 sale; Mar. 13.20 
sale; June 18.45n; sales 40 lots. Clos- 
ing 10 points higher to 30 lower. 

Wednesday, July 26, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 18.00@13.15; Dec. 13.30 sale; Mar. 
13.50@13.55; June 13.80n; sales 34 lots. 
Closing 15@40 points higher. 

Thursday, July 27, 1988—Close: Sept. 
12.90@13.00; Dec. 13.20@138.30; Mar. 
13.45@138.50; June 18.75@14.00; sales 
15 lots. Closing 5@10 points lower. 

Friday, July 28, 1938—Close: Sept. 
12.65@12.85; Dec. 12.95@13.15; Mar. 
13.15@13.30; June 13.55b; sales 17 lots. 
Closing 20 to 30 points lower. 


—_—— 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 28, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
July 28. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. strs. @15¥4%n 15 154%n 6 64n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @15 15 5 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @15 15 5i4n 
Hyvy. butt brnd’d 
GEER. ccvsce 15 ou g 5% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @14% 14% 5 
Ex-light Tex. 
13% 
Brnd’d cows. 13% 
Hyvy. nat. cows 14 
Lt. nat. cows 4 
Nat. bulls ..114%,@12n 
Brnd’d_ bulls.11 11%n 11 
Calfskins ...21 @23 
Kips, nat....17 18n 
Kips, ov-wt..16 17n 
Kips, brnd’d.15 16n 
Slunks, reg.. 1.10 





Slunks, hris..40 @50 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies, 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 13%n 134%n 5n 
Branded .... 3n 13n 44n 
Nat. bulls ..11 114%n 11 11%4n 3 8%n 
Brnd’d bulls.10 @10%n 10 10%4n 64 3n 
Calfskins ...18 20n 1 20n 5 5%n 
5 16n 15 16n 5 54n 
Slunks, reg...85 m 30 


Slunks, hris. .35 


Hvy. steers.. 9 





been considerable interest in pickled j*i; 

skins recently, but not a great deal of Calfskins ‘::12 @ 

open trading; not over $6.00 per doz. Kips .....---th*@ 

flat available for summer lambs, and Deacons 50 @ 

some sales reported to have been made §lunks, reg Fs 

at $5.75 per doz. flat. Native spring Horsehides ..3.00@3.75 3.00 

lamb pelts last sold at $1.90 per cwt. 

live lamb at New York, with $1.72@2.00 pir. lambs .. ........ ceeeeeee — ceeeeeee 
asked recently at Chicago. Outside ST PK | G90 80 @90 40 
small packer spring lamb pelts quoted kr. shearigs.85 a0 90 gir 
80@90c each, some asking $1.00. Dry pelts ...14 @16 14 @I6 4 @4 


New York. 


PACKER HiDES—Market quiet and 
dull; very little interest on the part of 
buyers, and hides not offered. arket 
quotable nominally at 15c last paid for 


— 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Chicago, July 27, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Strictly choice and prime steers, 
steady to 25c lower; good to choice 
offerings, 25@50c, mostly 50c off; com- 
mon and medium grades, steady to 25c 
lower. Excessive receipts, Jewish holi- 
days, excessive supply of dressed beef 
processed during last two weeks and re- 
cent heat wave in East were contribut- 
ing factors to decline. Other killing 
classes showed relatively little change. 
Bulls gained 10@25c, while vealers lost 
approximately 50c. It was ree a 
fed steer run. Offerings selling last 
week at $5.25 downward continued 
scarce. Fat steers of value to sell at 
$5.50@6.50 predominated in run; ex- 
treme top, $7.50 for long yearlings and 
1,268-lb. steers; bulk strictly good and 
choice heavy steers, $6.75@7.15. Year- 
ling heifers toped at $6.25; grainfed fat 
cows, $4.00@4.50; few specialties, $5.00; 
cutters, $2.75 down to $2.00; weighty 
sausage bulls, up to $3.75. Choice veal- 
ers closed at $6.25@6.50, with bulk at 
$5.25@6.00. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market 5@15c lower on all classes, re- 
covering big share of early sharp de- 
cline. Smaller runs late in period gave 
prices a boost. Fresh pork higher this 
week; provisions trade very erratic; 
late top, $4.80, against $4.55 Tuesday 
and $4.90 last Friday. Closing bulk 
good to choice 200 to 290 lbs., $4.60@ 
4.75; 300 to 350 Ibs., $4.50@4.65; 170 
to 190 lbs., $4.50@4.70; 140 to 160 lbs., 
$4.00@4.50; pigs, $3.25@3.75; packing 
sows, mainly $3.75@4.15, best $4.25. 


SHEEP — Compared with close last 
week: Fat lambs and yearlings, large- 
ly 50c lower; inbetween and lower 
grades, 75c off in instances. There were 
relatively few choice lambs as little as 
25c down. Increased numbers Monday 
were principal bearish factor in reduc- 
tion from last week’s high close; slug- 
gish dressed trade an additional bear- 
ish factor on predominating plain and 
lightweight natives late. Week’s top, 
$8.50 on natives; best westerns, $8.35, 
Monday’s practical top; bulk, $8.25 
down; top late, $8.35; bulk natives mod- 
erately sorted and plain rangers, $7.75 
@8.00. Native throwouts closed at 
$4.00@5.00; bulk yearlings, $5.75; 


—_ top, $6.10; native ewes, $1.50@ 
: ‘sci de 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ) 


Kansas City, Kan., July 27, 1933. 


CATTLE—Most of the arrivals this 
week have been fed steers and year- 
lings, the quality of which was ma- 
terially improved over previous weeks. 
Buyers took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and reduced prices 25@40c un- 
der last Friday, most offerings selling 
at $5.50 and above. Lower priced kinds 
were relatively scarce and are only 15@ 
25c lower. Choice 1,170- and 1,264-lb. 
fed steers topped the market at $6.85, 
and best yearlings went at $6.75. Choice 
1,369-lb. weights scored $6.60, a new 
top for the year on these weights; 1,660- 
lb. averages brought $6.15. Most of 
the native "eee feds sold from $5.25 
@6.50, while plain quality a 
grassers ranged from $3.65@4.75. Fed 
heifers and mixed yearlings are 15@ 
25c lower, but other she stock held 
about steady. Bulls declined 25c, and 
vealers closed steady, with the late top 
at $5.50. 


HOGS—tTrade in hogs was extremely 
uneven throughout the week. Sharp de- 
clines were effected early in the period, 
but some reaction on later days partly 
regained the loss. Final rates are 10@ 
20c lower than last Friday, with the late 
top at $4.40 on choice 200- to 280-lb. 
weights. All interests were active buy- 
ers at the close. Most of the 180- to 
310-lb. weights sold from $4.25@4.40, 
while better grades of 140- to 170-lb. 
averages ranged from $3.40@4.25. 
Packing sows were reduced about a 
= with $3.40@3.85 taking the late 

ulk. 


SHEEP—Both fat lambs and year- 
lings were under considerable pressure, 
and closing levels are 25@40c below last 
Friday. A stronger feeling was preva- 
lent at the finish, and both natives and 
Oregon lambs scored $7.75 for the 
week’s top on Thursday. Other desir- 
able natives sold from $7.25@7.60; best 
yearlings went at $5.60, with bulk sell- 
ing from $5.00@5.50. Aged sheep held 
about steady, with fat ewes going at 
$1.50@2.00. Some two-year-old wethers 
brought $4.00, and aged wethers 
stopped at $3.00. 








July 29, 1933, 
OMAHA 


Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultur; 
— . Economics. ) . “ 


Omaha, Neb., July 26, 1933. 


CATTLE—Cattle trade at Omaha 
this week consisted of a series of rather 
slow and uneven markets. Compared 
with trade at the close of last week, 
most of the fed steers and yearlings 
show losses of around 15@25c; spots 
steady on grades that get the benefit 
of shipper competition. Fed _ heifers 
have dropped fully 25c, and the market 
for cows and bulls rules steady to 
slightly lower. Veal calves remain un- 
changed. Top steer sales for week have 
all been made at $7.00. This price also 
paid both for choice long yearlings and 
finished cattle with weight. Best fed 
heifers sold up to $5.85 early; bulk of 
the good to choice grades, $5.00@5.60, 
Bulk of the good to choice steers and 
yearlings $6.00@6.75; plainer grades 
and shortfeds, $5.75 down. A few grain- 
fed cows, $4.25@4.75; straight grass 
fat cows, up to $4.00; ordinary butcher 
sorts, around $3.25; cutters and low- 
= $2.00@2.60; sausage bulls, $3.25 

own. 


HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, prices are unevenly 10@25c lower, 
Most decline on packing sows and stags, 
Wednesday top, $4.25; bulk good and 
choice 180- to 350-lb. averages, $4.00@ 
4.20; 160 to 180 lbs., $3.85@4.10; 140 to 
160 lbs., $3.40@3.85; packing sows, 
$3.45@3.60; stags, $3.00@3.50. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices suffered a set 
back of around 50c compared with last 
Friday; yearlings, strong; and — 
sheep, 25@50c higher. Lower trend is 
traceable to the uneven distribution of 
supplies and the weak undertone in the 
dressed lamb trade. Wednesday’s bulk 
sorted native and range lambs, $7.65@ 
7.75; fed yearlings, up to $6.10; good 
and choice ewes, $1.50@2.75. 


= = efe-—— 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 27, 1933. 


CATTLE—Compared with close of 
receding week: Choice steers, shade 
ower; other steers, 25@50c lower; 
mixed yearlings and heifers, 50c low- 
er; good cows, steady; lower priced 
cows, 10@15c lower; low cutters, 
steady; sausage bulls, 10@15c lower; 
vealers, 25c , ttn Bulk of steers 
brought $4.75@6.50, top yearlings scor- 
ing $7.00; best matured kinds, $6.85; 
top heavies, $6.60; most mixed year- 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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H. L. SPARKS 





Phone Tyler 2500 





Hogs — Sheep = Calves = Cattle 


National Stock Yards, Ill—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 


& CO. 
























Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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July 29, 1933. 


lings and heifers, $4.75@5.85; top heif- 
ers, $6.50. Beef cows went mainly at 
$2.50@3.25; top, $4.00; low cutters, 
$1.50@1.75. The session closed with top 
sausage bulls $3.25, and top vealers at 


HOGS—Porker values recovered early 
sharp losses to finish steady to 10c 
lower than last Friday. A few hogs 
realized $4.80 Thursday, but bulk of 
160- to 325-lb. weights earned $4.60@ 
4.15; packing sows, $3.60@3.85. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs declined 50@75c 
during the week, other classes holding 
steady. A top of $8.25 was paid early 
in the week, with the Thursday high 
at $8.00. Bulk of lambs went at $7.50 
@8.00; common throwouts, $3.50; fat 
ewes, $1.50@2.50 mostly. 


ee 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 

So. St. Paul, Minn., July 26, 1933. 

CATTLE—Most classes of slaughter 
cattle are weak to 25c lower than late 
last week. Bulk of the good dryfeds 
are now selling at $5.00@5.75; a few 
good to choice offerings, $6.00@6.25; 
plainer shortfeds and grassy offerings, 
$3.50@4.75. Most butcher heifers are 
selling from $3.50@5.00; good to choice 
dryfeds, up to $5.50; bulk beef cows, 
$2.50@3.25; cutters and low cutters, 
$1.50@2.25; medium grade bulls, large- 
ly $3.00 down; good to choice vealers, 
$4.50@6.00. 

HOGS—Hog prices are 15@25c lower 
than a week ago, better 170- to 300-Ib. 
hogs selling today at $4.10@4.30; 300 
to 400 Ibs., $3.85@4.10; 130 to 160 lbs., 
$3.50@4.00; bulk packing sows, $3.45@ 
3.75; pigs, $3.25@3.50. 

SHEEP—Better grade lambs are 50c 
lower than late last week, bulk natives 
selling today at $7.50; throwouts, 
around $4.50 or below; slaughter ewes, 
$1.00@2.25. 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Sioux City, Ia., July 27, 1933. 
_CATTLE—Slaughter steer and year- 
ling buyers complained of unfavorable 
dressed beef market this week and in- 
sisted on reduced costs for the live end 
of their supplies. Most prices reflected 
25c declines for the first half of the 
week. She stock was weak to 25c low- 
er. Choice medium weight beeves and 
heavy bullocks scored $6.90, and long 
yearlings sold up to $6.75. Most grain- 
feds earned $5.50@6.35. Choice heifers 
brought $5.75, and numerous loads 
cleared at $5.25@5.60. A spread of 
$2.75@3.50 cleared the majority of beef 
cows, while low cutters and cutters 
bulked late at $2.00@2.50. Medium 
bulls again reached the recent high 
mark of $3.50. Vealers were unchanged, 
and choice changed hands at the $5.50 
mark, 

HOGS — Moderate receipts proved 
burdensome and prices worked lower. 
While a substantial reaction developed 
on closing rounds, butchers showed a 
5@10c decline compared with last Fri- 
day, with packing sows reflecting a 25@ 


0c break. Top for the mid-week ses- 
Sion held at $4.20, while bulk of 180- 
to 330-Ib. butchers ranged $4.00@4.15. 
Odd lots of 140- to 180-Ib. selections 
cleared at $3.25@4.00, while most pack- 
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ing sows moved within the $3.40@3.65 
spread. 

SHEEP — Slaughter lambs reacted 
from last week’s sharply higher market. 
For the first three days of the week 
fat lamb prices showed 40@50c losses. 
Late bulk of good to choice native lambs 
sold at $7.75@7.85; top, $7.85. <A load 
of good Idaho ranch lambs turned late 
at $7.25, closely sorted. Yearlings de- 
clined 25c to top late at $5.75. —— 
ter ewes were practically absent but 
are quotable up to $2.75. 


——_—— 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ) 


Des Moines, Ia., July 26, 1933. 
Prices of hogs at 25 concentration 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa and 
Minnesota broke sharply during the 
first two days of the week. Much of 


this loss was recovered Wednesday on Wi 


the lightest Wednesday run since mid- 
May. Unfinished light hogs and pack- 
ing sows continued to make up a goodly 
percentage of the receipts, with the 
latter showing some improvement in 
quality over recent weeks. Current 
prices of butchers are steady to weak 
compared with last week’s close; sows, 
10@15c lower; 180 to 300 lbs., mostly 
$4.00@4.30; light and medium weight 
sows, $3.25@3.75. 

Receipts of hogs, unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended July 26, 
were as follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 

Thursday, July 20..........++. 33, 27,000 
Friday, duly Zl... .ccccccccccces 23,700 35,500 
Saturday, July 22.......ccseoes 19,100 25,200 
Monday, July 24........ccceeee 48,800 34,600 
Teestay, Fay BB... ccccccvcece 17,300 15,800 
Wednesday, July 26............ 16,900 32,400 


eet Wenwor 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended July 22, 1933: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 22..... 183,000 515,000 317,000 
Previous week .......++. 187,000 584,000 335,000 
| arr 199,000 370,000 307,000 
ES 040 410,000 327,000 
ME o606bees.cencecegncne’ 228,000 546,000 326,000 
BEE. crcsdeceosstecessen’ 207,000 561,000 275,000 
PE ctwivivesctenvebeese 215,000 510,000 276,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Lf. SD ee ee 435,000 
PEOVINED WEEK scccccccccccccccecececsens 504,000 
DL vstdndcsvices cowenescessenesaeneauuen 311,000 
BE eccccoccccunccovcecenceeesseoneceesse 353,000 
ME 00cbcdcncecdncevesoenesanedeestbescnee 485,000 
BED cccccccevevesccssececesssscuceceeorios 498,000 
WEB ccccccccccccecscccccccosccesecoeesencs 452,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 22..... 153,000 369,000 167,000 
Previous week ........... 45,000 438,000 172,000 
BED. ccceccecesseseoeoces 145,000 276,000 190,000 
BEE ccceccecsccccceseees 150,000 316,000 227,000 
BEE. w6cccnseereneseseses 181,000 426,000 231,000 
Seer ee ees. 153,000 435,000 203,000 
BEE snaicamesodaeciueton 000 390,000 202,000 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week ended July 
20, 1933: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
July 20. week, 
ree $ 5.50 $ 5.25 $ 7.00 
Memtreal once cccccccve 5.40 5.25 6.25 
eer 5.25 5.00 6.00 
GE vecccevescetecio 4.65 4.65 5.00 
sans ce caice anual 4.50 4.50 5.00 
Pemee Albert ...ccccces 3.75 3.75 o0se 
RE aca cvevocecs 4.75 4.00 5.50 
Saskatoon ..........0+0+ 4.25 4.25 5.00 
VEAL CALVES 
SE as aneccennewetigl $ 5.50 $ 5.50 $ 6.00 
ree 4.50 4.50 5.50 
WEE cccccesceveses 4.50 4.50 4.00 
SEE Kicecscecsvouses 4.00 4.50 5.00 
SEED ccccccccceecce 3.75 4.00 4.50 
Prince Albert .......... 3.25 3.25 3.50 
errs 3.50 3.50 4.00 
GENE ses cnccesecese 3.50 3.50 3.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
ED ccciccccvocesoces $ 7.25 $ 6.90 $ 5.75 
BOER scccccccvccccee 7.50 7.25 5.25 
ED ¢9060<sidee ees 6.10 6.75 4.75 
EE Naso s ba edisk peices 6.20 6.05 4.65 
Edmonton ............+. 6.20 6.20 4.35 
Prince Albert .......... 6.20 6.45 4.95 
area 5.75 6.50 4.70 
ae 6.20 6.45 4.35 
GOOD LAMBS. 
PR bnveecscoceassae $ 8.60 $ 9.00 $ 8.00 
OT eee: 7.15 8.25 7.00 
TED 600.0040 000"R 00 6.75 7.25 6.00 
Pt <pevogecacevowes 6.00 6.00 4.50 
pO Peer 5.00 4.50 4.50 
Prince Albert ......... 4.00 goes 4.00 
BEONEO TOW ccccccvcccss 6.00 6.00 4.75 
EEE 0000 <0uy esate 4.10 3.50 4.50 
fe 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, July 21, 1933, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 








Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

July 21. week. 1932. 

SG «a cnescsiwebeccte 144,500 162,275 115,587 
Kansas City, Kan....... 54,908 60,159 934 
Re 51,468 59,977 48,652 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 69,220 68,761 ,002 
Slowx Clty ..cccccccvccs 53,376 40,681 19,910 
Se. SEE. sere ccesetees 1,058 23,236 
DD cnécemiasousseds 38, 28,044 15,977 
N. Y¥., Newark, J. C..... 35,618 38,139 29,002 
DOOR .ccccovscesacvcss 472,318 499,084 346,304 

—_—g—_ 


HALTS LIVESTOCK RATE ORDER. 


The federal court at Kansas City 
last week issued an injunction restrain- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture from 
putting into effect the new livestock 
commission rates promulagated for the 
Kansas City stock yards, which was to 
have gone into effect on July 24. It is 
claimed the rates were discriminatory. 


rr 


Does your hog buyer know all he 
should about the hogs he buys? 


Wouldn’t “PorRK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s newest book, be a 
good investment for you? 
information. 


Write for 


‘ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nashville,enn. Omaha, Neb. 


| Lovisville, Ky. LaFayette, Ind. Montgomery, Ala. Sioux City, la. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at ncipal 


centers for the week ee Saturday, July 
1983, with comparisons, — to 
NATIONAL P VISIONER. ‘as ollows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
5,935 3,439 8,049 
4,485 1,330 12,226 
2,366 1,263 4,154 
5,343 4,142 6,832 
3,307 1,150 evce 
: 11,925 17,530 “484 
4,922 33,314 4,951 





Co., 5,600 hogs; Independent Pkg. 


Brennan Pkg. 
Co., a Boyd, Lanham & Co., hogs; 
Hygrade Prod. Co., 5,613 hogs; Agar Pkg. 


Co., 3,111 hogs. 












Total: 40,598 cattle, 5,640 calves, 68,418 hogs, 
36,696 sheep. 
Not including 4,548 cattle, 2,063 calves, 59,079 
hogs and 11, sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle & 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 3,595 3, 2,808 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 3,199 2,512 4,706 
Morris 0. 2,491 2,582 1,649 
Swift & Co 3,676 9,667 4,789 
Wilson & Co....... 3,783 3,264 2,856 
Sndlependent Pkg. “ams 336 aes 
Jos. Baum Pkg. 734 vege 22 
GEE Senccseqecesacecuc 6,059 4,493 2,684 
TEE. “vcddivandacsuaunn 23,5387 26,408 19,514 
OMAHA. 
Cattle & 
celves. Hogs. Sheep. 
5,635 11,610 4,176 
4,312 9,965 6,144 
751 6,574 oeee 
2,052 4,062 2,270 
een 8,605 spd 
«++. 15,804 " 





Eagle Pug. Co., 10 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
o., - & ce e; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 20 cattle; 


Omaha 1 55 
cattle: So. Omaha Pkg. 

g. 886 cattle; Nagle Pk 
Biciaie ‘Pkg. Co., 100 cattle; 
cattle. 

Total: 20,632 cattle and calves; 
18,127 sheep. 


56,710 hogs; 


BAST ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 

Armour and Oo..... 2,489 2,234 8,938 8,581 
3,456 7,007 7,006 

1,180 157 ome cess 
1,993 52 

2,050 ewes 
1,468 

“877 15,672 
Total 6,824 37,128 


Not including 3,576 cattle, 4,147 calves, 
hogs and 5,022 sheep bought direct. 


Hogs. 


Pkg. Co. ...1,276 .... 
. Co eae 

ype: vais 
17,054 
39,379 
































8ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kre a By Miseoes 10 710 vee 
Laclede Pkg. &-- 29 247 eco 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... 92 658 woke 
American Z. ‘—e 16 1,047 eens 
Sokolik Pkg. Co..... jane ean 44 
Hunter S- Ce..... cas eeee 29 ees 
ere 351 295 1,688 1,175 
GED cecccccoccces 72 57 176 2: 
GE ccsvcecesece 570 390 4,555 1,341 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 2,777 601 10,764 9,567 
Armour and Co..... 3,188 569 10,365 4,442 
GEE cccnvevereces 798 99 2,266 weee 
WOOD ccccccncccces , 6,763 763 “7,269 23,395 14,009 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 4,084 147 13,245 2,089 
Armour and Co..... 4,737 129 13,143 2,638 
Swift & Co. ....... 8,026 118 8,568 1,736 
BED écctccccece 2,663 5 4,367 eevee 
Others ..ccccccceese 246 31 38 
BO cw cccvscccece 14,756 430 39,361 6,463 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 1,564 655 5,218 1,013 
Wilson & Co. 1,609 692 5,088 1,134 
GERETS ccccccce 117 46 286 cone 
WeteE  cvccccecccee 8,200 1,398 10,592 2,147 
Not including 64 cattle bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,213 112 3,945 17,864 
Armour and Co. 1,007 lll 82,345 19,750 
ee 773 178 1,780 11,704 
WE cccccccscces 2,993 401 8,070 49,318 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. 855 349 











I 4 me 
Wichita D. B. bee 17 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 89 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 84 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 30 
TE acwesctsecees 1,513 383 
Not including 4,574 hogs bought 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
our and Co,.... 4,651 2,975 
Cudahy Pkg. 462 1,487 
Me & OO. .nccvee 6,819 4,410 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,794 135 
GENS ccccccccceese 3 
BOE... cesvcvcescten 14,604 9,010 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 

















Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,816 3,694 
UBB. Ce, H.F.... 73 orme 
R. Gumz & Co..... 51 12 
0 Co., Mil... 770 1,842 
N.Y.B.D. Se 4 60 pe 
Omaha Pkg. Co., Chi. 165 
ED <éoccecccces 358 11 
DEBEES  cccccsccccoce 311 578 
BOAR ccccccccccce 3,604 6,137 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Kin & evevee 2,149 973 
Armour eee 98 
Sime = aan 5 aa 
eteees 111 27 
Stumpf , ep eae ‘ae aoe 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 85 3 
Indiana Prov. Co... 24 10 
Schussler ae. i oe 25 ore 
n Co 38 6 
Art Wabnitz, recuse 17 35 
Shippers ........... 2,076 1,838 
OURGES ccccccccccces 341 112 
eee 5,678 3,102 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... re 
Ideal Pkg. re 17 2 
BE. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,378 438 
Kroger G. £ B 102 111 
J. | 3 eee 
Hi. H Mover Pig. Co. 18 oe 
A. ler Pkg. 3 cose 
J. Bchlachter's Sons 213 174 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 17 wicns 
John F. "Teen: -. 244 256 
ee 74 730 
GENS ceccocccesces 1,205 617 
Total ........0-.. 8,274 2,826 


Hogs. 
3,140 
2,442 





6,161 
direct. 


Hogs. 
12,043 
18,141 

3,918 


34,072 


Hogs. 
9,266 


“61 
“287 
70 
9,684 





Hogs. 
i 173 


Loe 
220 


43,355 


3,088 
287 





18,785 


Sheep. 
1,414 
19 


1,433 





Sheep. 
2,250 


3,580 


5,780 





Sheep. 
1,110 


32 
242 
1,411 





Sheep. 
4,406 
48 


455 
10,180 


Sheep. 
219 
5,857 


68 
15,220 
383 





21,843 


Not including 74 a. = 79 calves, 1,962 hogs 


and 626 sheep bough 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ 
for week ended July 22, 1 

















CATTLE. 
Week 
ended, Prev. 
uly 22. week. 
SE dacdeoencbeued -.- 40,593 36,407 
Se SE cevoceuadces - 23,537 22,160 
eer +. 20,632 22,422 
we. Ee DOMED cccecccce ,758 11,220 
i Sn. wvrs2eseenueehe 570 460 
C—O eee 6,763 6,933 
Sioux City ...... sseeeeee 14,756 14,866 
Oxisheme’ GF ccccccece 290 3,329 
DE  seneeeoreesaoess 1,513 1,892 
eae 2,993 3,352 
i ee 14,604 13,998 
, epee 604 3,963 
Indianapolis ............ 5,678 5,091 
SS 8,274 2,855 
TOE cn ccccccccceseses 154,565 148,957 
HOGS. 
ND nena wav awtewueern 68,418 81,576 
Ce srcncceeeeen . 25,314 
De Asaebibb<ve0k eeee UN 56,71 67,557 
East 4 Et avanedenn 37,128 51,160 
ie ME. pavenscetscenes 4,555 247 
St. Seamh ee ae 23,395 28,845 
EE, ab se os'cdveeke ,361 40,787 
Oklahoma. Ga . ateenvens 10,592 12,786 
) Pere 6,168 4,238 
SEY is kcaihrn-b'e 0:4 00: ecaslinace 6,253 
i CR odencecsoecaces 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
WOO ccicterccveusss . 886,791 446,002 
SHEEP. 
es eee 606 19,214 
OY aS 19,514 ,744 
pWehnns+.<0.oneusige 18,127 14,630 
East al BE * cekeviexs 17,054 18,553 
i KN cbsecceusence be 1,341 1,490 
St. Soneph eins erecdewed 14,008 17,538 
BE GE cece vecccsces - 6,468 4,718 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,147 2,676 
EE Hacer ROKESVeCRs 1,483 2,238 


chases by markets 
. with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1932. 





9,103 





279,283 
46,400 
13,751 
30,304 
15,248 
19,294 
10,508 

6,811 

440 





July 29, 1933, 





Denver ccccecccceccceecs 49,318 48,791 15,99) 

St. Paul .......cceceees 5,780 7,364 5,798 

Milwaukee ...........++- 1,411 1,652 1864 

Indianapolis ............ 10,180 8,877 5, 784 

Cincinnati .............. ’ 19,398 6,364 

Total ....ccccccscccees 305,316 186,883 179,497 
—_@—_ 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods; 

















RECBIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., July 17....18,359 1,787 32,110 11,490 
Tues., July 18.... 7,431 1, 22,343 11,312 
Wed., July 19... oe 691 1,708 28/135 9,980 
Thur., July 20.... 5,588 1,914 25,266 8'om 
Fri., July Yor. oeee 2,474 729 24,708 10,753 
Sat., July 22...:. 1,000 200 6,000 8.00 
Total this week. .46,493 8,168 138,557 59,757 
Previous week ..42,501 11,384 166,850 54,339 
Year ago ..... — 6,479 104,124 §8 519 
Two years ago... .40,230 8,894 102,974 57,980 

SHIPMENTS. ° 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July wee -& 809 104 4,212 230 
Tues. .» July +» 2,067 14 2} 981 11 
Wed., July 18... S200 eos 3)492 7) 
Thur., July 20.... 1,519 14 2/969 dein 
‘Tuly eon 524 cove 3,345 298 
mt. July 22..... 100 200 100 
Total this week.. 12,270 270 132 = 17,199 ™! 
Previous week ...11,695 160 15,960 990 
Year ago ........ 9,084 392 8,783 11,238 
Two years ago... :12) 475 47 25,692 10,01 


Total receipts for month and year to July 2, 
with comparisons: 








—July——_ Year, 
1933. 1932. 1933. 1982. 
Cattle ...... 124,447 101,674 1,042,237 1,071,772 
Calves ...... 26,174 21,356 254,724 270,448 
pO eee 449,013 313,475 3,871,237 3,885,147 
Sheep .......160,302 169,163 1,926,068 2,084,932 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended July 09 s 6.40 $4.60 $2.05 §$ 7.65 
Previous week .. 6.20 4.50 2.05 17.10 
MED eacdevasecceoeds 7.75 4.45 1.55 5.4 
TL sendanderederes 7.85 6.20 2.60 7.0 
My , enicecuquecuwes 9.45 8.75 2.85 10.40 
BERD  cccccesedeccece 14.85 11.50 6.00 14.55 
WEED ceccesccce cooes SD | OUD 5.75 15.50 
Av. 1928-1932 ....$11.00 $ 8.35 $ 3.75 $10.5 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week entat aay 22.... 34,200 121,600 59,000 
Previous week ......... . 80,806 150,890 53,340 
TE cccceses ooeve ciliee 27,205 95,341 47,272 
ML ewesee cwbseeonnteet . 27,755 77,282 47,92 
Dl stacnddceteseeanen eo 659 105,823 67,797 
DT éecchosnwcesetecan ,936 118,358 50,62 
TD seccecccedeevvecesss 82,014 100,358 53,425 


*Saturday, July 22, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices— 

Rec'd. Wi Top. Avg. 
*Week ‘7 Rnd 22.138,600 257 $5.00 $ 4.00 
Eesteus | rs: 166, 253 20 4.50 
1932 --104,124 260 5.10 445 
102,974 257 8.25 620 
136,744 254 10.00 87% 
. 148,149 254 12.50 118 
-182,829 239 11.70 10.80 
Av. 1928-19382 ......124,000 252 $9.50 $ &8 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal i- 
spection for week ended July 21, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 





Week ended July 21.........ccccccscccees 144,500 
TUNEL. 6sc0ca od'udon'ssvecveeen “162,215 
MY MD. sadsewasccnt-ocneueeeeseee [115,581 
DUE. <eeesscseveniviesetackageaenerirs . 87,082 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during, the week ended Thursday, 
July 27, 1933, were hs follows: 





a 
ended, f 
July 27. week. 
Packers’ purchases ............+. 59,007 65,44 
Direct to packers .............+ ; 63, 668 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 14,530 18,10 

a 
WR aca iaunetdceoieen 125,537 147,302 


BELLY TRIMMINGS. 

Why is it so important to check belly 
trimmings? Read chapter 6 of “Post 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’ 
latest book. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1933. 


Cattle. Hogs. 


caaae Mae dieaa’ a ay = 

DEGES veccccwcéses 3 5 
alleles 200 

300 3,500 

100 1,500 

100 1,000 

700 1,500 

100 300 

600 

400 

100 300 

300 

janapolis 100 4,000 

Ln _ eae 1,200 

500 2,800 

: 500 

100 500 


MONDAY, JULY 24, 1933. 


ABO wocccccccsccccccs 17,000 35,000 
Kansas City ............ 11,000 5,500 
DME ssedeeescecasaes 7,000 9,000 
eobeever06aence 4,000 12,000 

nee WesNeatens 2,300 4,500 

snbaneng ope 80:9 6,500 5,000 
tiara yse ahi: 0'6soins 8,200 7,000 
MS are 1,200 600 
ee Reawweeeeuee 6 1,700 
eGerenvebetiienee 1,500 2,900 

eabew eu ew ak tear 600 1,900 

AO ROY AO: 1,500 2,500 
Indianapolis ............ 1,000 9,000 
err errT Terre 600 3,000 
witoaebiidiginwaes 1,700 4,000 

Stag area maiieneoe 2,400 3,000 
Cesoccesenesese 600 2,200 

Meadp anaes ease 700 2,000 


TUESDAY, JULY 25, 1933. 








iiechewoegaedces 7,000 26,000 
6,500 
7,000 8,500 
4,500 14,500 
2,000 7,000 
3,000 7,000 
2,000 6,000 
- 1,800 
Sr es 700 2,000 
Td esececcecdocces 300 800 
bth Bae Riaes 500 1,000 
anges be. ceee ee ae 500 1,500 
Indianapolis ............ 2,000 11,000 
nesuanesaueie 100 1,000 
Seonsecnedauee 500 5,500 
Wee CF eee 600008 100 
aaheemenenien 200 1,400 
SSO se ereveeeees 400 800 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 1933. 
net Or 6-68 00.0.4 oe0-0 9,000 20,000 
DE ovccevececse 6,000 3,500 
Renee a:4.¥wh.oeenaie 5,500 5,000 
Wate ecennewenee 3,000 9,000 
Sek Staten weds 1,500 3,500 
bpilenseeeeee ks 2,600 3,500 
ee rr ee 2,400 6,500 
ER. sovevecccsac 200 8¢ 
Ses 000 O0in-0.0 1,500 
Seee wee eanecwies 600 1,200 
EORDtCS OR eCbae 6 1 1,500 
eA iede aenwanuies 500 2,000 
Indianapolis ............ 900 7,000 
° waa’ 300 800 
700 2,500 
100 1,800 
400 1,200 
(ethevesstuckas 100 1,000 
1933. 
16,000 
2,500 
5,500 
7,500 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
500 
2,400 
1,600 
1,000 
2,000 
7,000 
1,500 
3,500 
1,600 
900 


FRIDAY, JULY 28, 1933. 


Maa e Gs deidiasiac 12,000 

ate wathen takes 1,000 10,500 

Souda elt ees 700 ,500 

pulupadd po5as~s go~4 one 

De eeGs @ahniene6 5% 2, 500 

me weeth ............. 800 500 

Indisnangie 100 2,000 

ee ne 400 7,000 

haedneagionges james 1,500 

ee 800 5,600 

Reaweewweesiceaanle 200 1,800 
—_@—- 


PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 


your pork trimming foreman fa- 
T with values? ee he ought 
‘o read “Pork PACKING,” The National 
ovisioner’s latest book. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at four leading Western markets, Thursday, July 27, 1933 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs he oily hogs and roasting pigs CHICAGO. E. ST, LOUIS. OMAHA, KANS, CITY. 
exclu : 


































Lt. lt. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch.............. $3.60@ 4.35 $3.50@ 4.40 $3.25@ 3.75 $2. 3.85 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch...... oneene 4.1 4.40 4.25@ 4.50 3.65@ 4.00 3.6 4.15 
CO SD Miva dacgecctkéveseses 4.35@ 4.50 4.40@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.10 4. ) 4.25 
Med. (200-228 he Mie +esd000s 4.4 4.55 4.40 4.50 4.00@ 4.10 4. ) 4.30 
Ce LD MIs 0 wcapinectcseecccne 4.40@ 4.55 4.40@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.10 4. ) 4.25 
Hy wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.40@ 4.50 4.30@ 4.45 3.95@ 4.10 4. 4.25 
me enn, °F _ 3 eepresepenegee: 4.25@ 4.45 4.20@ 4.40 3.85@ 4.00 4. 4.15 
Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch........ 3.85@ 4.00 3.35@ 3.50 3.40@ 3.50 3. 3.65 
COPS TOG) MNO cecesccccceaccocice 3.65@ 3.90 3.25@ 3.40 3. 3.50 3. » 3.50 
(325-550 Ibe.) gO0d ...ccccccccccccces 3.50@ 3.75 3.20@ 3.35 3.25@ 3.40 3. ) 3.35 
(275-550 Ibe.) ZOOd ...cccccccccccccce 300g 3.75 3.15@ 3.35 3.25@ 3.40 3. 3.35 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.......... 3.00@ 3.60 Sn 8 =—§s-—|—s anweegeces 2.50@ 3.00 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.)..... 4.40-254 lbs. 4,59-220 lbs. 3.95-263 Ibs. 4.26-241 Ibs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (550-900 LBS.) : 
Choice ...... SCL Pee ne Te ee 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.25 6.35@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 
GEE. -suncees sSpebisetrsdishveabwas dete 5.75@ 6.75 6. 6.50 5.75@ 6.35 5.5 6.25 
Medium ...... 90-0190 60600 00 ecesGeee bee 5. 5.75 4.75@ 6.00 4.65@ 5.75 4.35@ 5.50 
ID ApWlatnc death 80% ¥e ceceecccece 3.25@ 5.00 3.5 4.75 3.75@ 4.65 3.50@ 4.85 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : 
COD: crccccecs Viens Kueeeeen se scaus 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.25 6.35@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 
thes ocaeeent piwne tian soleeeusevhnes 5.5 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.35 5. 6.35 
Medium ....... CeCe ORC COED OSSC CeCe 5.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.00 4.65@ 5.75 4.35@ 5.50 
EE RERELE SE OLR SRE TR 3.25@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.65 3.50@ 4.35 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : 
GE -dna.tesnnnaghedaeu ss oareoeeweees 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.25 6.35@ 7.00 6.35@ 7.00 
aap vinieciaee Reewresoccccvecececece MONE MEE 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.35 5.50@ 6.35 
Medium ..... REChE DE Nhie VOsinebe-ceebus 00@ 5.75 4.75@ 6.00 4.65@ 5.75 4.35@ 5.50 
STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : 
ME Sid bb <60o0054-40ne se osnesateeens @ 7.5 6.50@ 7.25 $e 6.85 $3¢ 7.00 
SG ccvesccees C60 dhawneteee con adeees 5.75@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.35 5.50@ 6.35 
HEIFERS (750-900 LBS.) : 
Sn ET OVHeeee~cseese 5.85@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 5.35@ 5.90 5.60@ 6.25 
Good .... 5.25@ 5.85 5.5 6.00 5.00@ 5.35 4.85@ 5.75 
Medium . -» 3.25@ 5.25 3.00@ 5.50 8.75@ 5.00 2.75@ 4.85 
RRR Sei -» 5.25@ 6.25 wnseaetean 5.00@ 5.90 4.75@ 6.15 
COWS: 
MD actecetescchntageseswewrenteaes Het | | ee ee 3.75@ 5.00 2.75@ 4.85 
ME cccos eT TP te ee 3.75@ 4.75 3.35@ 3.75 38.50@ 4.75 3.15@ 3.25 
MES ceecicden pudeees<aedee ocas oan ‘ie 3.75 3.35 Pay 3.50 2.35@ 3.15 
Low cutter and cutter ............... 1.75@ 2.75 1.25@ 2.50 2.00@ 2.75 1.51 2.35 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
MD id. 0:5004-<deseincaacaweb wee 3.25@ 4.00 3.25@ 3.75 8.25@ 3.75 5008 3.35 
PE daWpdensnacetoccakeneyeseuune 2.75@ 3.75 -25@ 3.40 2.65@ 3.25 2. 3.00 
VEALERS: 
Good-choice jie wee 5.75@ 6.75 4.25@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 
Medium +» 5.00@ 5.75 3.25@ 4.25 3. 4.7 8.00@ 4.50 
GED hetetctewiacscoesteresee seers 3.75@ 5.00 2.00@ 3.25 2, 3. 2.00@ 3.00 
CALVDS (250-500 LBS.) : 
STD cvictsnhosacceetesehoucee’ 4.00@ 5.00 4 "we 5.50 4 5.00 +358 5.00 
NE Gaboncba de che sebiee shked cui 2.75@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 4.25 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
ok. | ere Hens | 8.50 7.25@ 8.25 7.25@ 7.75 $359 7.65 
CUE - Ses sesaecesees Weentianevrceie 4.25@ 7.25 3.50@ 7.25 5. 7.25 4.00@ 6.75 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
SE MD Ds vtcscecveseucsiseée 4.25@ 6.10 $250 5.50 5 6. ree 5.50 
MEE WO0G5 Ges taedtWA ss OVceeo-aeatece 3 5@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3.75@ 6.50 4.00@ 4.75 
EWES: 
oe ee - 1.75@ 2.75 2.00@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.25 
(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch.............e00. - 1.25@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.00 
(All weights) com-med. ............ « & 1.75 1.00@ 2.00 1.50@ 1.75 -75@ 1.50 
er ee 17,974 20,554 8,978 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS agg Est gerevensaenemes aeiae aie 5,362 
6 Spree 80,1 32 <i> 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- x # p 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered Milwaukee ............., _9.400 10,688 enemies 
at 16 centers for the week ended July 22, 1983: = gota) .............. 0. 460,905 543,319 319,063 
CATTLE. . SHEEP 
Week or. 
. SE nt crvccennen evens 48,114 54,005 38,384 
PR  ~ -. eeneenenes 19:514 19,744 13.751 
bbvon , a MM ip a6 6% arcotina snk 30,419 31,002 31,200 
Chicago ........eeeeeeeee 33,216 27,968 25,264 Hast St. Louis........... 14,224 18,553 15 
SD SUED o vecesbceces 23,537 22,160 27,608 st, Joseph . - 14,009 17,2638 18,712 
= see 19,643 21,767 17,314 Sioux City 8,579 5,375 9, 
= a eee 19,582 17,586 14,167 Wichita ae 1,483 2,3 1, 
i eS a 7,33 5,451 Fort Worth iste 6,895 15,631 
3 = 11,6445 11,404 5,161 Philadelphia 7,798 8,123 5,9: 
Aes 1,896 2,452 2,651 Indianapolis . 4,208 4,819 1,379 
i .. , aero eees 4,695 6,970 New York & Jersey City. 74,116 79,804 63,907 
Philadelphia ............ 1,708 1,815 1,382 Oklahoma City .......... 2,147 2,676 6,811 
Indianapolis ............ 2,148 1,762 See SOE oc cccceccceses 6,290 6,887 6,719 
New York & Jersey City. 8,070 17,704 19,576 Denver ..........-...-.-. 49,318 48,791 3,946 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,747 4,814 _ Se 2" peternescs 5,780 *,609 ; 
Sg 4,078 3,976 8,289 Milwaukee .............. 1,387 1,652 
PEE beehecccebnaxenene 2,993 3,352 2,304 —— —_—— 
i. SSR eereeree 13,726 12,874 nee WR tvs cviwewenscanne 287,336 311,526 232,640 
PEE: cansede cveaboe 3,028 3,586 etee 
te a 
skies ceesie rises 157,371 155,246 135,905 
stoma NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
NE ES ae re 110,805 131,748 83,072 Receipts of livestock at New York 
SE EE 500 660s00nes 54,909 60,159 56,984 
eae ake petiole: markets for week ended July 22, 1933: 
eS. TOUS. 000200006 37,1 19,088 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Sioux City \ Jersey City ........ 4,457 10,058 4,455 48,400 
Wichita ..... ae Central Union ...... 2,007 961 eoce 496 
Fort Worth <+ ied 8,936 S008 Mew York .....c00. 132 «8,471 10,902 8,480 
Philadelphia . ni <aihn mietpahe tegiietds ‘dmmmmaide 
Indianapolis 16,903 18,465 9,495 SE dnghind accimeres 6,596 14,485 15,447 82,326 





New York & Jersey City. 35,292 36,908 20,454 fPuievious week ..... 6,239 14,505 17,407 79,488 
Oklahoma City .......... 10,582 12,786 7,119 Two weeks ago..... 6,937 12,501 11,400 41,419 
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Chicago Section 


H. P. Doyle, Kingan & Co., Indiana- 
a Ind., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 


— 


J. W. Coverdale, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, was in Chicago this 
week. 


John W. Paton, general manager 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., was a 
visitor to Chicago this week. 


E. S. Selby, treasurer, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Ia., 
was a Chicago visitor last week. 


W. E. Renfro, retired Armour execu- 
itve, and Mrs. Renfro are visiting their 
son, W. S. Renfro, of Armour and Com- 
pany, East St. Louis. 


Fred Schulze, casings importer and 
exporter, Birmingham, England, was in 
Chicago this week in the course of a 
visit to the United States. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 18,986 cattle, 6,098 
calves, 49,922 hogs, 21,665 sheep. 


Misses Hilda and Paula Baun, sisters 
of Joseph Baum, Joseph Baum Packing 
Co., Kansas City, Kans., were visitors 
at the World’s Fair during the week. 


Louis W. Kahn, president of E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O., meat 
packers, is spending a vacation period 
with his family at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

A. M. Lorenz, jr., and family were in 
Chicago this week attending A Century 
of Progress Exposition. Mr. Lorenz is 
in charge of city markets of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


One hundred Swift branch house 
sales managers and salesman are in the 
city this week, the guests of Swift & 
Company at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position. They are reaping the rewards 
of their efforts in a sales contest. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended July 22, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
July 22. week. week, ’32. 


Cured meats, Ibs. ..19,085,000 18,316,000 16,467,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .44,685,000 41,378,000 34,486,000 
BE, TE cccecces 4,480,000 4,226,000 4,961,000 


Albert Kahn, vice president of E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O., in- 
dulged in a rare dissipation this week 
when he absented himself from the 
packing plant for a day or two to attend 
an important packers’ meeting in 
Chicago. 


H. R. Davison, vice president of the 


Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and director of its Department of Waste 
Elimination and Livestock, has been 
spending the past few weeks on the 
Pacific Coast explaining the work of 
the Institute to meat packers operating 
in that section of the country. 


The last group of Armour prize win- 
ning salesmen in president T. G. Lee’s 
sales and service promotion contest 
were in the city last week doing the 
World’s Fair and calling at the general 
offices of Armour and Company. Those 
in the group were J. M. Holloman, 
Helena, Ark.; L. G. Storey, Vicksburg, 
Miss.; J. W. Bond, Houston, Tex.; W. L. 
Gaynor, Sioux City, Ia.; R. R. Sellers, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Sam Harris, Chi- 
cago. 

Packer executives who were in Chi- 
cago the past week attending committee 
meetings at the Institute of American 
Meat Packers included Geo. A. Schmidt, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City; 
Louis W. Kahn and Albert Kahn, E 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O.; Jay C. 
Hormel, and H. H. Corey, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; H. Harold 
Meyer, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; R. S. Sinclair and W. R. 
Sinclair, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; John W. Rath, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa; Chester G. Newcomb, 
Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, O.; 
George M. Foster, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Frank A. Hunter, 
Hunter Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York City; G. L. Chil- 
dress, Houston Packing Co., Houston, 
Tex.; W. F. Schluderberg and C. B. 
Magruder, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. C. An- 
drews, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; G. D. Strauss, Memphis Packing 
Corp., Memphis, Tenn.; John L. Crocker, 
Crocker Packing Co., Joplin, Mo.; Mil- 
ton Schaffner, Schaffner Bros. Co., Erie, 
Pa: Shulman, Hammond-Stan- 
dish Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. B. Smith, 
Theurer-Norton Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; Max Trunz, Trunz Pork 
Stores, Inc., New York City; Julian 
Ulmer, Jacob Ulmer Packing Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa.; W. L. Balentine, Balentine 
Packing Co., Greenville, S. C.; H. H. 
Smith, Drummond Packing Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.; R. K. Longino, Longino & 
Collins, Inc., New Orleans, La.; John 
W. Paton, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
er 


GETTING GRAIN IN LARD. 

A fine grain in lard is desirable. How 
can the packer get it? “PorK PAck- 
ING,” tells how. Write to The National 
Provisioner for information about this 
latest text book for the pork packer. 


Provision Brokers’ Code 

The provision brokers of Chicago 
have adopted a code of fair trade prac. 
tices, and extend an invitation to pack- 
inghouse products brokers elsewhere to 
join them in subscribing to and carry- 
ing out the terms of this code. 


A meeting was held last week in Chi- 
cago, at which D. J. Gallagher acted as 
chairman, and which was attended by a 
number of local brokers. Having in 
mind the statement of President Roose- 
velt that unfair competition must be 
destroyed, and that the acts of a few 
must not be permitted to harm the 
many, the following proposed code was 
presented: 

1. The provision broker is the eco- 
nomic link between seller and_ buyer, 
and should always maintain the dig- 
nity of his position. 

2. The foundation of the provision 
broker’s business is honesty and com- 
plete fairness to seller and buyer alike. 

8. The division of brokerage with 
either seller or buyer, either directly or 
indirectly, by the provision broker is 
highly unfair competition and is disap- 
proved by reputable sellers and buyers. 

4. No broker who is a party to this 
agreement shall pay, or divert, any part 
of the commission received upon the 
purchase by or sale to any buyer, to any 
person, firm or corporation who is 
owner, partner, employee or stockholder 
of the business of said buyer. 

5. The principals represented by a 
broker constitute his stock in trade, and 
any deliberate attempt on the part of 
another broker to interfere unfairly 
with a view to securing such business 
is decidedly not good brokerage ethics. 

6. The provision broker in case of 
dispute shall use his best efforts at all 
times to effect a settlement which will 
be mutually satisfactory to both seller 
and buyer. 

This code was adopted by the meet- 
ing, and signed by the following 
brokers: D. J. Gallagher, Hess & Ste 
phenson, C. Kramer, Packers’ Commis- 
sion Co., Schwarz & Company and J. ¢. 
Wood & Company. Other brokers are 
invited to subscribe to this code, both 
in Chicago and elsewhere throushout 
the country. D. J. Gallagher, 327 So. 
La Salle st., is ghairman of the com- 
mittee. 

—- fe - 


Watch the Wanted page for bar 
gains. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. ; ; 
ants s of Wynantskill Stockinettes 
e NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
A Sturdy 
cago PHILADELPHI 
prac Construction 
yack- Wynantskill Stockinettes are 
" yarn, t by exclu- 
— € R © XK E IR sive methods into a sturdy, 
close-fitting bag. Wynant- 
-Chi- skill Stockinettes are close 
ed as knit, hence do not mark 
b product and insure superior 
78 Member of New York Produce Exchange appearance. 
L ’ : : : 
wh and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange Some Wyaentehill. Gtecki- 
nettes may be washed and 
‘4\e— aa ke Oe 
1 few on the product, Wynantski 
1 the H. P. HENSCHIEN Stockinettes form effective 
2 wes ARCHITECT | vay o~ © eames Write 
Established since 1909 
- PACKING PLANTS _ PLANT ADDITIONS BEEF - HAM . SHEEP 
nuyer, RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION LAMB.BACON.FRANK 
» dig- 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
and CALF BAGS 
vision bees 
com Write for Samples 
ae TROY 
es Mengas A. Mange, WYNANTSKILL MFG.CO.":? 
ker is ARCHITECTS — DESIGNERS — CONSULTANTS Fred K. Higbie Jos. W. Gates 
disap- TO THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 417 S. Dearborn 8t. Represented by 131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
ayes. Successors To ng gt C. M. Ardizzoni ws, i Sean ~~; 
le . 10 Je wR, bd ° 
ro this BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 42 Broad St.  9942—dist Ave. 1005 ‘Pearl Bt. 
y part 1515 N. GRAND BLVD. ST. LOUIS, MO. Salem, Mass. Corona, L. I., N. ¥. Alameda, Calif. 
mn the 
tomy PACKERS JOIN INSTITUTE. the Institute are from the West Coast, DENMARK CUTS HOG SLAUGHTER. 
vho is : 
holder (Continued from page 16.) and represent the largest operators in Denmark has worked out a plan for 
James Henry Packing Co., Seattle, that section of the country. In order reducing hog slaughter 20 per cent be- 
l ws Wash. that Western members may have a jow the 1932 slaughter, based on lim- 
oy —" Packing Co., Los Angeles, closer contact with the Institute, two ited pig production. A basic number 
nfairly 4 . ; _. branch offices will be established on of 5 pigs will be raised per farm and of 
usiness sed Packing bag Poss ony the Pacific Coast. the pigs raised in excess of the basic 5, 
ethics. sare] Provision o., Frankfort, Ind. The announcement made by the In- two-fifths are to be based on the tax- 
case of — Provision Co., Inc., San An- ctitute a few days ago that a Sausage able land capacity of the farm, calcu- 
3 at all onio, Tex. Manufacturers’ Division and a By- lating on the basis of 1 pig per 100 
ich will H. Moffat Company, San Francisco, peter B Y- kroner of taxable value; two-fifths are 
h seller alif. pe a wae be sagen ny to be based on the production of dairy 
Nati : : ’ : created much Interest among manufac- by-products, calculating on the basis of 
meet City Gate, “tY Packing Co., National turers engaged in these lines. Work in 1 pig per 4,400 Ibs. of skimmed milk 
2 Ne ‘ A these divisions 1s progressing as rapid- produced; and one-fifth to be based on 
Mowing oy Packing Co., Los An- ly as possible under the circumstances. previous production, calculated on the 
& Ste geles, Calif. ? ‘ Packers, sausage manufacturers, or basis of one-seventh of the number of 
‘ommis- Oehl Packing Co., San Bernardino, by-products processors who wish to be- pigs raised in 1932. Reductions already 
nd J.6 Calif. come connected with the Institute or have occurred in exports, those for the 
4 Pinkney Packing Co., Amarillo, Tex. with one of its divisions are urged to season October 1 to May 31 just ended 
cers San Antonio Meat Co., Pomona, Calif. send their applications promptly to the being 15.6 per cent smaller than the 
de, both es Same Mont Co. Sem Jean, Calif headquarters of the Institute, at 59 corresponding 1931-32 figures. 
ourhout pe is * * East Van Buren st., Chicago, III. te 
997 So. Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, Wash. 
hag Shaw-Smith Company, Inc., Tyler, ere PACKERS INCREASE WORKERS. 
. Tex, BACK TO A BREWERY. Normal-sized staffs are reported by 
Southern Meat Co., Anaheim, Calif. It is reported that stockholders of two of the large packers at South St. 
John F. Stegner, Cincinnati, O. —_— the Detroit Packing Company, Detroit, Paul, more than 300 men having been 
for bar- Sterling Meat Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Mich., have voted to remodel the plant put back to work within the past few 
Union Packing Co., Los Angeles. for the brewing of beer. This pack- weeks. C. A. Cushman, manager of 
——= _Virden Packing Co., So. San Fran- jinghouse had formerly been a brewery Armour and Company, said the work- 
cisco, Calif. and with the coming of the dry law it ing staffs of the Armour plant were at 
9 Winchester Packing Co., Hutchinson, had been remodeled for a meat plant. normal for the first time since 1929. 
. Kan. a soe — 4 Conpeng a Pe Base one 
The Bookey Packing Company, Des within the period, and the Cudahy plan 
BELT Moines all deen Perse: rept TRIMMING OFF THE PROFITS. at Newport as well as smaller plants 
bershi 4 , : Do your men trim the profits off your in the area also have increased their 
Tship at a recent meeting of the ex- pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “PorK personnel. The plants at St. Paul had 
3113 ecutive committee. PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s been operating at about 85 per cent of 
———= More than half the new members of latest book. normal. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on ante carlot woting Thursday, 
1933 





ly 27, 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
SP ere 10% 9% 10% 
Oe re ees 9% 9% 10% 
ED. -cdehes ¥cens's 9% 9% 10% 
DE. steheeusenes 9% 104% 1058 
10-16 range ...... 9% e eeee 
BOILING H AMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
4 = Seen eee wea 9% 10% 11 
pave nee 5 pee v8 9% 105% 11% 
30. 3 oeesikachen 9% 105g 11% 
16-22 range ...... 9% gous vee 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
}  Serrre errr rs 10% 10% 11% 
rrr 10% 10% 11% 
Of) ee 10% 10% 11% 
nT. ecxonevtnd eae 10% 10% 11% 
SEP scccecepeces 10 10% 114% 
MEE ccesectencee 9% 10% ll 
MEE wsrensha des 8% 9% 
SE i és celvetnct od 8 814 
DP <ccduwessahes 7 74 
BGR cvcctodesssé 6% 7 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
2 ee eee 5% 5 61% 
ere: 5 5% 5% 
| eee 5 5 5% 
GE Dactesedtctes 4% 4% 5% 
EEO cescccevesce 4% 4% 5% 
BELLIES. 
Green ured 
Sq. Sdis. S.P. Dry Cured. 
i cccaceenvund 8% 9 9% 
| eae see 8% 9 9% 
SEE ¢8e0seeeawns 8% 8% 9% 
BER sadeacsccwds 8% 814 9 
Dy ‘sucevenkedes 855 8% 8% 
BE + chetieudeabhn 814 8 814 
D. S. BELLIES. 
ear Rib 
Standard Fancy. 
ebicnwngnie 7% ocee eee 
nie penne’ 7% 8 ewe 
éweeudereeun 7% 8 ose 
cowsikdiwints 7% 8 1% 
judeenneenns 7% 1% 7% 
shee wale eae 7% ons 7 
jaKuecedxess 7% 6% 
pienedeuanee 7 6% 
Sanat enaweds 6% ‘ 6% 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard Trim. 
OED crdcvvcousiucueseevscesd 5% 5% 
PE ‘niWes.cak ava nag bnceneaey 5% 5% 
DD aébdeecesnteeonrsdceres 5% 556 
BNE 48:66d0essrccdcdiorevcdée 54 5% 
DEE SGskiwended wevagecentee 55% 5% 
BE vascronwncencevesaenuce 5 6 
TOES nccwcccscccccecvecccess 5% 6% 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS 
Extra short clears .......... 35-45 in 
Extra short ribe ........... 35-45 Tn 
TS SS ae ee 6-8 5% 
Oe eee 4-6 5% 
FOWL BEE cccccccccccsccccce eves 43g 
Green square jowls ......... 5 
Green rough jowls .......... 44 
LARD 
ee AR, | GO | oc cancccccntccevecevess 6.75 
ND ke cccccdkcane<ssenereaes 6.00 
Refined, in export boxes—N. Y. ........+... 7.15 
Neutral, Am CHETOOB cccccccccccccccccccccece 7.75 
BE ca dodacasaceddcccenavactenssccranse 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1933. 
Open. High. Low. 
LARD— 
No Session, Chicago Board of Trade. 


Close. 





MONDAY, JULY 24, 1933. 
LARD— 
July ... 6.00 6.00 5.90 5.90ax 
Sept. - 5.95 6.27% 5.95 6.00 
Oct. 6.15 6. 42 ly 6.15 6.15b 
Nov. 6.50 6.50 6.32144 6.324n 
Dec. 6.50 6.55 6.50 6.50ax 
Jan. 6.90 7.05 6.90 6.90b 
CLEAR BELLIES 
BU sce esas 7.25ax 
Sept. .. 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25ax 
Oct. ... 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25ax 
TUESDAY, JULY 25, 1933. 
LARD— 
July ... ... edhe 6.55b 
Sept. 6.17%4-25 6.75 6.17% 6.75b 
Oct. 6.30 6.90 6.30 6.90b 
Nov. ... 6.67% * 07% 6.674% 7.07144b 
Dec. ... 6.65 25 6.65 7.25b 
Jan. . 7.40 z. 55 7.40 7.55 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
GUE bee cocee cache er 7.30b 
Sept - 7.25 7.40 7.25 7.35b 
Oct 7.25 7.50 7.25 7.45 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 1933. 
LARD— 
SS er ote — 6.80b 
Sept . 6.90-6.80 7.00 6.80 7.00 
Oct. - 7.10-7.00 7.20 6.974% 7.20 
Nov - 7.25 7.35 7.25 7.35n 
Dec . 7.30-7.35 7.50 7.30 7.50b 
Jan . 7.6744-7.60 8.00 7.60 8. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
TAF cco cece “ee eee 7.50n 
Sept. 7.25 7.65 7.25 7.65ax 
Oct. 7.60 7.95 7.60 7.87% 
THURSDAY, JULY 27, 1933. 
LARD— 
Ee — 6.75n 
Sept. 5 2 6.70 6.95ax 
Oct. 1 3 7.37% 7 50” 6.80 7.15 
) ae some 7.25b 
Dec, ... 7. 70 7. 77% 7.00 7.37% 
Jan . 8.25 8.30 7.55 7.70b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Dee ccc cece sia write 7.55n 
Sept. .. 7.72% 7.75 7.55 -70b 
Oct. - 7.97% 8.00 7.87% 7.97% 
FRIDAY, JULY 28, 1933. 
LARD— 
JURY nce cee eseo <on 6.30n 
Sept. .. 6.85 6.92 6.50 6.50 
Oct. oN 006. 90 7.02 6.70 6.70 
; A. 7.15 6.90 6.90ax 
Dec. -7.05- . 10 7.30 7.00 7.00 
Jan. 7.50 7.75 7.40 7.40ax 
CLEAR BaIZInS— - 
Ml ove 4445 eens 7.35ax 
Sept. 7.65 cr 7.25 7.30 
Oct. 7.40 7.50 7.35 TA7% 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 
ANIMAL OILS. . 
Prime edible lard oil ........... erevece @10% 
Prime inedible ...ccccccccccccccccccccs @ 9 
Hleadlight ..ccccccccccce eoccvcccccccocs @ 9 
Prime winterstrained .......... eocvecee @ 8% 
Extra winterstrained .......... ceccecce @ 8 
Extra lard oi] ...........+. S660 ecdeses @ 8% 
Wixtra NO. 1. .cccccccccccccccccs cocccece @ 8 
Mo. 2 Map Ph. ccccccccceccce eocccccce @ 7% 
No. 2 lard Oll........seeeees cocccccece ° @ 7% 
Acidless tallow oil........ eovccccccces @ 7% 
BO? nentsfOGt ..cccccccccccscccccccs coe @17 
PURO BONIS occccccccccccocccoceee aw @13% 
Special Pe cereninete . @ 8% 
Extra neatsfoot ......... ecccccccccoce @ 8 
No. 1 neatsfoot.........eeeeeeee ceccoee @ 7% 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. 
about 50 gals. each. 


per gallon. Barrels contain 
ces are for oil in barrels. 





COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.45 @1.47%4 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.35 @1.37% 


Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.52144@1.55 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron —- 1. ote 


White oak ham tierces .......... 
Red oak lard tierces ............. 2.22 2.25 
White oak lard tierces ......... eee 2.82 2.35 


July 29, 1938, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended July 22, 19383: 

—Week ended—— Jan. 1, 


1933 to 
hy ba — solyae 










M Ibs. wn ibe. M lbs. Mie Ibs, 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING | 
WILTSHIRES. 
eee - 1,738 830 1,812 43,100 
To. Belgium eee er 30 
United Kingdom 1,683 743 «1, 181 38,561 
= Europe 33 52 473 
GE. ccc tdescsee 2 e008 13 1,708 
Other countries .... 1 5 12 056 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

WEEE. ccccocsscses 480 90 283 9,207 
To Germany ........ 13 25 33 887 
United Kingdom .... 340 203 32 2,347 
Other Europe ...... 22 90 160 2,460 
GUD ccvcocessedeces éene 212 2,364 
Other countries - 160 8 1149 

PICKLED PORK. 

Betal ccccccsessce 50 76 64 7,007 
To United Kingdom. 20 8 2 660 
Other Europe ...... eons eves vanes 437 
GE. ecccwcccceece 26 18 20 997 
Other countries .... a 50 42 4,913 

LARD. 

We cccccecseres 8,727 5,272 4,657 327,04 
To Germany ....... 1,221 2,034 386 78,135 
Netherlands ........ 258 383 9 23,515 
United Kingdom ... 6,556 2,288 3,610 166,407 
Other Europe ...... 430 138 77 18,82 
GUE cccccccccoccece 85 195 281 6,965 
Other countries 178 234 294 34,102 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended July 15, 1933. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 
M libs. Mibs. MlIbs. M lbs, 

Tete cecicniccecee 1,719 480 50 = 8,727 
ee ee eee oes sens 21 pair 
BIOUTORE. sccccccccccce 1,183 73 cone 
Port Huron ........ 154 19 20 643 
St WEEE. ecceceacae 2 stn ones 8 
New Orleans ...... 1 <ne® + 18 
Re Er 379 388 § @ 
WAMIMTE cccccccess sone wale on 38 
TRUER. cv cveseccevese 3,377 

DESTI NATION OF EXPORTS. 

Hams and 
chou, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs, 
United Kingdom (total)............ 1,683 340 
LAVCRPOOL .nccccccccccccccccscccccce 468 242 
London 490 1 
Manchester 16 ose 
Glasgow . 96 8 
Other United Kingdom ceevceseceses 213 Nl 
Lard, 
Exported to: M bbs. 
Germany (total) ......cccccccccccccccccses 1,220 
TREE ccc cn ccccccccccedccecccoosceseses 1,24 
QGEREP ccccccccccccccccecccccccoscoecccecees 6 


*Corrected to June 30, 1938, to include all ports. 
+Exports to Europe only. 


CURING MATERIALS. 
Bblis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda per 100 Ibs. delivered 9.10 
(1 to 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5 or more bbls. $8.95 per 100 
lbs. delivered.) 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 








Dbl. refined granulated ...........+ 6% 5.90 
Small crystals ...cccccccsseccccces 7% 
Medium Crystals cccccccccccccesces 7% 
Large crystals .......seccccceecee 

Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3.2 


Less than 25 bbl. lots, 44c more. 


alt— 
Sees, am, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 








MK ccc ccc cccccccccccecsecsecoecoses 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
Rock, carlots, ‘per ton, f.0.b. Chicago. ..... 810 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- ~ 
POAMB ccccccccsecccccscccevccccse @3.55 
Second sugar, 90 basi eihd de nmalons None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- zs 
crose and invert, New York...... @ & 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @4.70 
Packers curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
” Ker -b. serve, i lens iby bees @4.20 
‘ac rad curing sugar, ags, 
f.0.b. Reserve, f. less 2%...... @4.10 
SPICES. 

These ces are basis f.o.b. Geiser) 

' - Whol . Ground. 
BEER doce vecccecesce nb iieaetedeiee 1% 
DED vcnrvenceckeces weeacceane ae 16 

Bins baka tanamaaraieadeet oo 2 
Coriander .......sse00. Sceriaccosce OT 
GIRGEE ccc ccvececcecove eccccccccce ee 9% 
2 Og eae co 45 
) Re ceveaadeduneuewn...oa 15 
Pepper, black ...... sini eisai aon won 124 
Pepper, NY casacweccaka conaat! ae 7} 
OPPeF, FEA ...cccccces eeceseccoces ge 
Pepper, white .......... seobuabays 15 1% 














July 


Wi 


Prime n 
400- 6 
600- 8 
800-10 

Good na 
400- 6 
600- 8 
800-101 

Medium 
400- 
GOO- &¢ 
800-10 

Heifers, 

Cows, 4 

Hind qu 

Fore qui 


Steer loi 
Steer loi 
Steer loi 
Steer sh 
Steer sh« 
Steer sh« 
Steer lo! 
Steer loi 
Cow loin 
Cow shor 
Cow loin 
Steer rib 
Steer rib 
Steer rib 


Strip loin 
Sirloin bu 
Sirloin bu 
Beef tenc 
Beef tend 
Rump bu 
Flank ste; 
Shoulder | 
Hanging 

Insides, | 
Outsides, 

Knuckles, 


Brains 
Bears 


Tongu -* 
Srestiren 


Fresh ‘at 
tr 
Livers ... 
Kidneys, | 


Choice car 

carce 
Good sadd. 
Good racks 
Medium r: 


Brains, ea 
Sweetbread 
Calf livers 


Choice lam 


Heavy she 
Light shee 


eep tong 
Sheep heads 
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“aI CHICAGO MARKET PRICE 
pm = SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
WHOLESA Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
in. 1. LE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork Et Small tins, 2 to crate ‘ 
Iya Carcass Beef. at en eek ae oe i a —~ -Sanaepnnanoeaneena 
Toe Picnic shoulders 5 ae 7% 1. Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
M lbs, Prime native steers hag Ay nes Cor. week, SXinned shoulders 6 7% Small tins, 2 to crate .......... 
: a s July 22, 1933. 1932. Tenderloins 17 A Large tins, 1 to crate ............0+- 8% as 
do aa anette ned enderloing .....-0:201.:  @1T —@28_ Smoked link sausage in hog casings— sane : 
‘ 600- 800 4g 12 ei 18% Back fat. ° 5% oo pe sausage in hog casings— 
800-1000 7'9%@10~ ? Boston butts ........... : mall tins, 2 to crate ........+++- 
“ a aaeiee- dnaie— a@ 14% 13% Boneless butts, cellar trim, 7% 10 _Large tins, 1 to crate .....++. ek Ghee 398 
38,561 BONE: 5 i ricovces' 10 Hocks °. . 11 13 
3 MEOW ccs bevcsdacs os O10” be 4 oor @ $ 6 DRYS 
xm ON ee ne 9 @9% 14 15 aa sanee g 1% 2% ALT MEATS. 
= Medi steers— Slip bones . 
: ye - Bite’ tones ft gM cone eho, 38030 oe on at 
9 100- COD... eeeeereenee 131 igs’ feet ... . es, 14@16 Ibs.... 2.2... sso D 
| ae Sse Saepesaues eee 9 8% 13 ( iat? Kidneys, per It @ 2, 3 Rib bellies, 25680 Is. Eigen, Oy heeiie é 1% 
ft aa... 8%@ 9 1342@14% Livers @ 44 5 Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs... . 0.000.020 .002 e ie 
2'460 Heifers, good. 400-600.... 9 @l1 1 a 4 Brains @ 5 3 Fat backs, 14@16 ibs. is ot adh tee EB ree @ H+ 
2/364 Cows, 400-600 ..... 6 @ 6% 1%4@12% Fars @ 3 S ag ™ — ere aap eee @ bi 
1149 Hind quarters, choice... @16 74%4@ 8% Snouts : A etecopentpsern ss ppiipbies Sckartite G 4% 
; Fore quarters, choice.... @ 8 : ME éseveseowiesress : 4 $3 SS aes a 
7,007 . 
= —— DOMESTIC SAUSAGE WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
» prime.. 4 
= Steer loins, No. ‘. @30 (Quotations cover fancy grades.) Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs... @15% 
A} ster loins, No. 2. 2) Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons Fane skd. hams, 14@16 Ibe... sc, | 18% 
one J » CAPLOMS. ...0cccee z 
Steer short loins, 41 soe nd pe a. Dee > 7 tee Gis Picnics, 4a Ibe... * a ges panda a 
327,046 Steer short loins, 39 Country style Serkan Sock te balk. @l3 Fancy bacon, 6@8 ibs. :...1...: pat behay my 
78,135 Steer loin ends cng até DIB 35 Weeskiore ro oe sausage, smoked. @15 Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs.........-+.++- pty 
2a Stet doin Bh ys Qi @20 a 2 a iil eacpaie a @17 a sets, emoked—_ i ais 
V jow loins ....... SET 2 idan & tat a 1 es, BR ecccceeces 
18822 dp wn @13% = aoe eee 2 Bie. Dateline, 10 Ibe. ....sccccee. tose 
6,965 Cow loin ends (hips ete p23 Liver sausage Ay y — guabeebaptte @15% Knuckles, 5@9  Seeheoe rabid 30 
34,102 Steer ribs, prime... 014 D14 Smoked liver sa ag ga 12 Cooked hams, choice, ‘skin on, fated. - 
Steer ribs, No. 1 4 23 Tier den usage in hog bungs.... 16 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, : @24 
Steer ribs, No. ‘ tn 22 «Head cheese. in hog bungs ........... 15 Somat Pienics, ekin’ on cn, fated. os 
eS @iz - BORG CHOOSE oo -crccrserersersorces ons cnics, * tatted...... = 
Cow ribs, No. 3 in p11 Minced funch luncheon specialty ...... 7 Cooked foin roll, pe | penne ep ait 
Lard, Steer rounds, G Re @ 9 Tongue eee ay specialty, choice...... 15% ee ccceccccccece @27 
M lbs, See rounds, ion Gio Blood eausage Kaesbhbeteesenaeee need Gist 
> eer rounds, : @ a nee aoe 14 
. na Steer chucks, $78 216 WONG GAMBERD ...<0cococcccscocececncs 15 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
a Gteer chucks, N mn D :. a ee eee een eee eeceesecece 138 Mess k, 
"e4g Steer chucks, N i b eee . aang Pg ay 94 to 34 pleces.... 19.00 
ie 9% DRY SAUSAGE. Family back pork,’ 38 to 45 pleces 7: Geo 
2.955 Steer plates .. 7 4 @ 7% Cervelat, ch ear beck peek, 2 & peeebes @14.50 
2, Medium plates | @ 5% ee ee. etn RE WES, +--+» era | eae pate puts, BS tO pieces... @18.00 
me Briskets,, No. 1. 3 4 Thuringer Be i Rae ae @15 Brisket Bo ve Rape lie haat rs CHIR 14.00 
Banets, Ho. 1.- 10, pf Rammer s.-ssesssesseeneseeseeeeeeees GQ1S = Bean PORE ...+02eeeeeeseeerereeseees 12.50 
Cow navel ends 2% 5 = & eal ‘i PTUPUEEPETIOIT TELE @21 Bp e eee se eeseeseee seeetts 
ad Fore shanks ... g : I me ang ag ag nga @31 xtra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis..... @13.00 
, Bacon, Hind shanks : 6 B. o.oo. 2 hog bungs.... @30 eet 
” "Mibs. i 4 Frisse a MiivaossSseeees @15 
40 s, choice, in hog middl 
D ‘ 55 G OB. ccc cceee D2 VINE 
m0 Sirloin butts, hae 35 50 jn Nad — hb obseCCNESS Se beos es GAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
ae tothe ao 2. * a. ie can @24 Regular tri 
3 SS, Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. ‘ ib 20 Capicolla = el — Boece aia Pe @i4 Honeycomb Meipe, 200-1 Dbl ‘Gen ehippaieey 13:00 
4 i Beef tenderloins 50 50 ay EPCS ibbhbebbaboapueiy @31 Pocket honeycomb tri 300  eagrrseoes 5.00 
St Punt steaxe Gis 43 Virginia ame wees 200200020000000000 G26 Pork feet, 2001p, ol, -....-. osicteod 15.38 
Lard, Shoulder clods ... uh 14 sa deiiienh mesanniabecas @26Tamb tongues, cnet = 200 1h. bin: ae 
Mik. lt a MPEP 9 b : We in dawe : 
ee 1,20 Insides, Sainte Ba 3 USAGE MATERIALS. 
* 04 atsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 4 Regular pork trimmings. 
8 Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. ¢ 8% @ He Perce an pak t trimmings : “4 ° oH OLEOMARGARINE. 
rk tr mmnings : 
all ports, Pork cheek @ 7% White animal fat m 
ad Beef Products. Sak Geaeee on 5 @ 5% cartons, rolls or BF nny 25 Guicnae. @l1 
Sites inet th.)..... . Dek lives ................. & @ 3% Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago..... fe @ 9 
a © eo: fae oe 5 ee ee eT @u 
ead alias i ecsense 6 
Sweetbreads sii is aga sce 16 14 Shank meat .... @5 
Is. Sacks. Ox-tail, per Ib........... 15 15 Beef trimmings ae 4% LARD 
7 Fresh tripe, plain... ..... 5 5 Beef cheeks (trimmed)..... as . 
Fresh tripe i eee 3% 4 Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and u @ 3% pri 
Se Bes cces A 8 Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs a; ps Sha 4 Pine a. qoeh. Ba Trade ioereers @ 6.75 
Shao acainae Sis 2 Dr. bolo; ( @ 4% » loose, Bd. Trade...... 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... 10% Beet 't aeaae belle, 600 Ibs. and up @5- BeSned lard. teross, f.0.b. Chicago... @ -_ 
CeetsGesvesecnaeees e rendered, t 
i 5.00 Veal. ‘ork tongues, canner trim, S. P........ é 3% ins, kettle wee Mon 9 Cheo. ” * 
Vy Choice carcass N ORBO co cccccccccccccccesccsccce @ 8% 
ee coma oe 10 @U SAUSA eutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
% 3% Good saddles Be oe ae ° aio 9 10 GE CASINGS. Compound, vegetable, tierces, ent. @ 5% 
Ge oe " Lesage sate a 2 14 15 (F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
edium racks .......... z 8 (Prices quoted t ’ 
“ag $6.86 pay S " ° bu@ 6 Beef casings: © manufacturers of sausage.) OLEO OIL AND STEBARINE. 
cago, Veal Products Domestic rounds, 1 Extr 
80 pack ... Extra oleo Of] ......ccsccccsccccce 
one 2 i oe E Domestic rountie, 140 beck... secesesee BY Prime No. 1 oleo Oli ....c.csccc ccs eees 8 
sete : Sweetbreads efi, 43 “6 5 5 Export rounds, wide.................... 42 Dikiee Sie: Be Glbe GEE). oa s.ainnaevecesess 5 
es steee sere ees @25 48 Export rounds, medium ............... = Prime No. 3 oleo oll .........ccceecees + 
= 30 39 Export rounds, narrow |.............. -40 Prime oleo stearine, edible. ......+.+++. 
None RGR MIEN, ois ae cecedanenecoaeess > arate celiac aan: 5 ib ON ie . 
Lamb. No. 2 weasands.............. HERS ones 
6 Ul Medion tnmbs “222200022. 17 " YY =e Wwue@ITe TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
- pea Te | ppannsosonanennesenress: 4 
Choice saddles - os a8 15 > ana 2 RR ee 140" (In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
@sn Ay Bi babebese @20 @20 Middies’ select wide, 2@2% in. diam... .1.55 : 
Choice Tce @ie 19 — select, — wide, 2% in. — Sy Ban wed —_ 1% acid, 45 titre. 44@ 44% 
be FOPER we eeeee see ee 1 VERS RC epee steiae lie SERINE oa 200 2 cinakengees 
@4.10 - he ey @12 13 Dried bl seocneoue No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.......-. $1 @ 2 
_——| eo eS, per Ib....... @25 20 adders: Wo. @ tallow, 40% LOB.....ccsecccesee 346 3% 
Lamb fongted per ib’. 25 20 at ai oe... Choice ‘white grease..-......scclseuses Sua 3 
ys, per lb.. 15 20 SO Wh OEE TIME... ncn c occescceedete 1.00 A-Wilte QYORES’ ..<..55.ccccsscsecs sees 3%@ 3 
sage.) Se ee -85 B-White grease, maximum 5% acid... :: he 380 
a oasl. Mutten. 6 8 in. wide, flat pee entewros reel Yellow grease, MEME 3, tcracsccss. 22 Ria 
:? is ight Das 3 3 —— ings: CE pee nn eee emeinareE se 3 @ 3% 
EE 4:00 ‘ arrow, 
314 16 ee | aa 6 7 per 100 yds.. Rie? 
eb ee " { arrow, Special, per i60 pae.21000. 00.0098 ee ae 
‘ —_ae 8 ee ee Ee a eee 1.50 
4 Ee --@—~— Ree 3 . per 100 yds. ... 3 Crude cottonseed i 
— Beatie oo 5 é Bextra wide, per 300 yas. 1000 00000008 white." Dante Pr egies AAO AB 
i utton loins eeccccccccce 1 - @i ummm emceuecoss?s0oees a ert € White, dec orized, in bblis., f.o.b Chgo. 7%4@ 73 
Mutton loins ............ 8 ge prime bungs........... nb Yellow, deodorized .......... : * we ub 
‘. 16 hep tongue cehditnn cues 3 H Medium ime bungs......... BRE SANEE ct Soap stock. 50% f.f.a.. f.o.b...0..2022- Ea i 
5 1M Sheep hh es, per lb..... 9 10 § mall me bungs..... ccccccccce olf Coat Gl, th take. Dab. wale. @il 
a we BY aa oer cocccccece ae Soya bean oil, f.0.b. mill ers 64,@ 6% 
8 er rreerenes 4 Cocoanut oil, ‘seller's tanks. f.0.b. coast. 3 pe ste 
eased fel es ee, tee Chee ee 
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| Retail Shop Talk | 


DISPLAYS MUST SHOW PROFIT. 


Attractive displays of meats are be- 
coming more and more important as 
sales factors. The retailer who has de- 
voted time and attention to this essen- 
tial part of his sales policy is realiz- 
ing worth-while dividends. Too many 
retailers have looked upon this feature 
of their sales program as a routine mat- 
ter and have delegated this important 
duty to members of their organization 
with little thought as to individual 
qualifications. 


Let this type of retailer ask himself 
the question: “Would I let that man 
prepare the copy for my advertising in 
the local paper?” One thing must be 
recognized and that is that merchandise 
display is advertising and as such must 
pay for itself. If this thought is firmly 
imbeded in the mind of the retailer, his 
displays will show the dividends for 
which they are designed. 


One retailer, who modestly admits 
that he has had many compliments on 
the appearance of his store, particularly 
the displays of meats and kindred lines, 
carefully combed his organization to 
find the one most fitted for this type 
of work. When he found him, he put 
him in charge of arranging displays 
throughout the store. 


“IT am frank to admit,” this retailer 
says, “that for a long time my so-called 
displays were arranged on a hit-or-miss 
basis. Not only my organization but 
I, myself, looked upon this as more or 
less of a burden to be shared by every- 
body in the store. 


“It meant getting down to the store 
an hour or two earlier in the morning 
—before the business of the day 
started. It seemed only just that this 
task should be distributed so that no 
one individual would be subjected to 
hardship. 


“One day an old customer said to me: 
‘I don’t know what is the matter. Last 
week I found your store full of sugges- 
tions, this week nothing seems to ap- 
peal. Probably it is my fault but you 
know the way things are. I can always 
remember the staples but I come to the 
store looking for suggestions, anxious 
to get them. Last week they seemed 
to be jumping out at me from every 
corner—this week—nothing.’ 


“Well, it set me to thinking. I found 
out who had been detailed to displays 
the previous week and then I began 
a systematic check over a period of 
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weeks. I found that my customer was 
right, that one man in my organization 
had the ability to put into displays the 
sales —— so necessary to increase 
sales. turned the entire job over to 
him. It’s his principle’ duty and noth- 
ing else interferes with it. And it’s 
paying out.” 

Every bit of space the retailer uses 
for displays should be charged with a 
portion of the overhead of the store, 
rent, light, heat, maintenance, etc. In 
this way it takes its place with paid 
advertising, and must be justified along 
with other expenditures. 


— 
OKLAHOMA SALES TAX. 


The Oklahoma one per cent general 
sales tax law became effective July 10, 
applying to “all tangible goods, wares 
and merchandise sold at retail” in the 
state until July 1, 1935. Merchants 
must make tax settlements to the state 
on or before the twentieth of each 
month for sales made during the pre- 
ceding calendar month, and are re- 
quired to pay the tax on goods sold on 
credit at the time such sales are made, 
rather than when collected for. Under 
agreements entered into by merchants, 
sales of food and drug sundries up to 
15 cents will be tax free, with sales 
from 16 cents to $1.15 carrying a one- 
cent tax, from $1.16 to $2.15 a two- 
cent tax, and so on. 


——E 


OAKLAND EATING MORE MEAT. 


Permits for twelve new meat markets 
in Oakland, Calif., were issued last 
month, it is announced in a report of 
Dr. John P. Iverson, chief city market 


and food inspector of that city. Meat 
consumption is increasing steadily from 
month to month in Oakland, according 
to Dr. Iverson. 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled , #.. U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

os 6 6 6 BS 

i nl han! - Sn) baal A a) : 

be bel bel be bel bel 

Beef. 5S 68 64 6S 63 48 

Porterhouse steak .. .37 .46 .44 .32 .36 .36 

Sirloin steak ...... 31 40 .40 .26 .33 .36 

Round steak ...... 30 .37 .86 .22 .31 .35 

Rib roast, Ist 6 ribs .23 .30 .30 .19 .24 .22 

Chuck roast ....... 17 .19 .20 .13 .19 .20 

Plate beef ........ .09 13 .12 .09 .11 .10 
Lamb. 

TAGB ccccccccccccece 21 .2 .26 .22 .24 .22 

Loin chops ........- 40 42 .40 .34 42 

Rib chops .........- .30 2 .325 .28 .20 .42 

BROWEN ccccccccces 08 .10 .12 .10 .12 .14 
Pork. 


Bacon, strips ...... 23 124 .80 .21 .19 
Bacon, sliced ...... 28 (28 :36 (26 .24 
Hams, whole ...... -20 .20 .24 .17 .17 
Picnics, smoked .... .13 .12 .17 11 .12 .15 
MME esa vcacccctcces 1 112 310 110 (08 <10 
Veal. 
OO tacdevcetes 36 .40 .45 .28 .32 
Loin chops ........ 29 [33 (88 .24 [26 88 
Rib chops ......... 25 [29 [38 [20 ‘21 ‘28 
( 


Stewing (breast)... .11 .12 .18 .10 .11 .13 
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RETAILERS TO PRESENT CODE. 


Representatives of the retail meat 
dealers of the United States—speaking 
through the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers—had a conference 
with government officials in Washing. 
ton this week, and have been asked to 
present their code at a hearing in 
Washington, at the same time that 
other sections of the livestock and meat 
industry are heard. 


The committee which visited Wash- 
ington, and which will present the com- 
plete code later, consists of Walter H, 
Kay of Chicago, chairman of the board; 
Wm. B. Margerum of Philadelphia, 
president; and John A. Kotal of Chi- 
cago, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation. 


The main outline of the code was 
adopted at the national convention in 
Chicago in June, and was printed in full 
in the June 17 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. The section of the code 
relating to wages and hours of labor 
is now being prepared, and will be based 
on a zoning system, rates varying for 
different sections of the country. 

~- fe 
MEAT STORY BOOSTS SALES. 


The fiscal year ending July 1, marked 
by the most intensive meat merchan- 
dising program in the history of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
brings unmistakable evidence that the 
new ideas being presented to retail 
meat dealers and other groups are 
stimulating meat sales. 


Declaring that this is the age of the 
discriminating food shopper, who buys 
as much or more meat than her mother 
and grandmother, but buys it oftener 
and desires smaller and more attractive 
cuts, retail meat dealers in every sec- 
tion of the country have stated that the 
modern cuts of meat introduced by the 
Board are helping materially to solve 
their merchandising problems. 


For example, a retailer in New York 
state who, after witnessing a_ beef 
demonstration, began boning the chuck 
and making top and bottom chuck rolls, 
was obliged to biy extra supplies of 
cod fat for wrapping the inside rolls 
because of the rush of business. And 
down in Missouri a firm operating 120 
retail markets stated that the adoption 
of these same beef cuts and others has 
been a material stimulus to their busi- 
ness, 


In one of the larger Eastern cities 4 
retailer who began to make the modern 
pork cuts he had seen demonstrated, 
could hardly keep up with the added 
demands of customers, according to his 
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own statement. A packer salesman in 
Illinois put into use the new ideas re- 
garding merchandising large smoked 
hams and built up an increased business 
throughout his territory. 


That meat merchandising demonstra- 
tions exert a permanent influence is seen 
in reports typified by those coming re- 
cently from an Alabama city. Retailers 
there stated that lamb sales are 40 per 
cent greater than when the modern cuts 
of lamb were introduced about three 
years ago. 

“One idea alone that I secured in 
going from my city to the beef demon- 
stration at Ithaca was worth the trip,” 
said a New York retailer. “That was 
the new method for making use of the 
sixth and seventh ribs of beef, which 
have been stickers in my market.” 
From Rock Island, Ill., comes the re- 
port of a retailer who says that he has 
worked up a nice trade in the new meat 
cuts as the result of studying the 
Board’s merchandising manuals and 
putting the ideas into use. 


Newspaper advertising which fea- 
tured cushion style pork shoulders and 
butterfly pork shops brought more busi- 
ness to a Minnesota meat merchant. 
Down in Louisiana a group of 46 mar- 
kets pay tribute to the value of boned 
and rolled lamb shoulders in setting a 
new record in their retail lamb sales. 


Retail meat dealers have asserted 
that, in addition to the greater con- 
sumer appeal created by the advertising 
and display of the modern meat cuts, 
the Board’s cutting tests and the meat 
lectures which feature the high nutri- 
tive value of meat are effective in 
arousing consumer interest. 


The year’s report shows that a total 
of 223 beef merchandising demonstra- 
tions were presented during the year in 
127 cities of 22 states. Audiences of 
retailers and other groups to the 
number of 259 in 125 cities of 22 states 
witnessed the pork demonstrations and 
316 lamb merchandising demonstrations 
were presented in 107 cities of 19 
states. 

It is pointed out that, since the retail 
meat dealer is the ultimate salesman 
for the live-stock and meat industry, 
the information which enables him to 
create a wider consumer appeal and sell 
more beef, pork and lamb is of benefit 
to every branch of the industry. 


——- fe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


An injunction seeking to restrain the 
enforcement of the Sunday closing law 
has been asked by a group of retail 
— and meat dealers in Springfield, 


The annual picnic of the Minneapolis 
Retail Meat Dealers Association will 
be held July 30, it is announced by Sec- 
retary Harry C. Wessin. The outing 
will be at Stubbs Bay, Lake Minne- 
tonka. 

Joseph Cheslock, one of Tacoma, 
Wash., oldest business men, stood his 
retirement exactly two years. He’s back 
in the game again, having purchased the 
City Meat Market in the Crystal Palace 
market. His two sons will be associated 
with him under the firm name of Ches- 
lock & Sons. 

The Caler Food Marts, Los Angeles, 
Calif., recently opened store No. 26 
at Long Beach. 
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Henry Houtman has purchased the 
Brownies Meat Shop, 908 E. 55th st., 
Chicago, Ill., and has changed the firm 
name to Henry’s Meat Market. 


Morris Gustafson has opened the 
Service Market at 505 E. State st., 
Rockford, Ill. 

Albert Rosenbusch, formerly in the 
wholesale meat business, has opened a 
retail market at Ravinia, IIl. 

A. F. Guthrie, who has operated a 
meat market in Waukegan, IIl., for 
seventeen years, is now the proprietor 
of an up-to-date food mart at 1103 
Washington st. that city. 


Meat retailers of Lincoln, Nebr., met 
recently in a session devoted to sales 
promotion. . Whited and J. R. 
Smith of Omaha, directed the meeting, 
and motion pictures were shown deal- 
ing with meat merchandising. 


Breger’s Market Company, 473414 
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N. Kedzie ave., Chicago, Ill., was re- 


cently incorporated by Morris Putlack, 
Bee Viner and Joseph Laskov. 
The Bufton Meat Market, Union 


Grove, Wis., has been reopened after 
extensive alterations. 

Retailers of Kalazamoo, Mich., met 
recently and formed a unit of the Re- 
tail Grocers and Meat Dealers Associa- 
tion of Michigan. The code to be 
adopted under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was also discussed. 

Klawiter Bros. of Vesper, Wis., are 
now operating a branch market at 
Arpin. It is in charge of Burton Beebe. 

Edward Borzykowski will open a 
meat market at 2661 S. Howell ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hartman’s Riteway store at Mora, 
Minn., is planning to add a meat de- 
partment. 

Retail grocers and meat dealers of 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dress 


ed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 27, 1933: 








Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.): 
Choice $9.50@10.50 = cence eens $10.00@10.50 wee eee eee 
Good 8.50@ 9.50 == we eeeeeee B.B0@ 9.50 sc cvcccccce 
Medium 7.50@ 8.50 —=s_cceccccece 8.00@ 8.50. —«s . ne neeveee 
Common 6.00@ 7.00 = wen eneeeee T.00@ 8.00 = ccnccccces 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
QROICE 2. cccccccccccccccvcccoccececcoe 9.50@10.50 == wn nee eeeee 10.00@10.50 10.00@11.00 
Covceseccccoesoecceeceecsnesoces 8.50@ 9.50 sebtetwoes 8.50@10.00 9. 10.00 
BOER ccccvccececccceccsnsccccocces 7.50@ 8.50 = cs ne nveeee 8.00@ 8.50 & 9.00 
RE cesntescesveceneseseseeeosoue GCOO@ 7.00 «ss ccccccccee 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
I. o.c.000s-vs0tlee senueitwineteeeteete 9.50@10.50 .......6.- 10.00@10.50 10. 10.50 
ME cevocvesceseceseecsevesceeereces (Y" ¥f Brera 8.50@10.00 9. 10.00 
DEER cnt ccncccetocecesecesceeesece 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
NED 6 6.0c-0.000csesns ceeweseavebedones 9.50@10.50 10.00@11.00 10.00@10.50 $008 8.50 
WE eccccveccrseccavteonctessenseOee 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 
cows 
ececcocsessvcccoceceeessocunesoe .50@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.50 Hs 4 8.00 
Te rere 5.50@ 6.50 7.50@ 8.00 7. 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 
DL. occbnuccdvonseceeeoere<tseote 4.50@ 5.50 7.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
CRMOS. cvvccvcvesccocesoseceuessesoees 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 UL.GOGIS.00 8 nccccccses 

Y - 9.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 

- 7.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 
6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
EE  icdiccentescececeuenseseeeeencees,. Codneeseee = caeccesocs 7.00@ 9.00 sn enweeeee 
MEE wddtnsecccewreseceenesrewenees) “enbecteses Cad deRenes 6.50@ 7.50 = cccccccvce 
QCOMMMBOM ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccss cocccccecs ceesccecce C.00G 6.50 «ss cvcccccces 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 

LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
ID. 66 66.050.0-045 606000 be0ceseectesen 15.00@16.00 Io Sogia. oo 15.00@16.00 15. 16.00 

DEE sovetececcceckcecesececovece esos 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@15.50 
MOGREME ccccccccccccscccccccccceseece ees tht) 13.00@15.00 11.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
GOMER cccccccccccccccecevecsoesceoe 8.00@10.00 11.00@13.00 9. 11.00 9.00@11.00 

LAMB (39-45 LBS.): 
GE: kc cn eesiccncseneccesccescesonep 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.00 
Eh :biie589:00000.0:0.0400000666ernenegns 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@15.50 
TEE ecwrenecccsececctedgeosersen 11.00@14.00 00@15.00 11.00@14.00 L -00@1 00 
MEE Sc beds cevwccccasevaestenaeen -00@11.00 11.00@13.00 9. 11.00 9.00@11.00 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.): 
CHOICE ....ccccccvcccccccceccecesceses —sesevecees sevccccces 15.00@15.50 wee eee eee 
ID. doceseetcesecevecevecéeboscevetes Seeeesdeee  — eeveresese eS eer 
YEARLINGS (40-55 LBS.): 
SSoereerecsceescdecdteeosensesdee Seseocccee 8 | eeceecdeus et TTR 6astaneeee 
TEER cvecccerccccwecceveceectencce egeesesoce sevevccese 8.00@10.00 =—=s nw eee 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
GEE ccd cccccncececcoccesoscceseceuee 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 " -* Breer 
BOUND. ond ccc cccciescvcccedesteveseos 4.50@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 5. a ~sbdceneees 
COMMON .cccccccccccccccccccccescccce 3.50@ 4.50 4.00@ 5.00 3.5 SSD = wcccccccee 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
S-10 IDS. BV. .cccccccccccccccceosesce Pett 4 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 
10-12 IDS. AY. woccccccccccaceeccecoece -00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.51 9.50 9.00@10.00 
BE-ED. TOG. OT. ccccvccecceceevecsoceeee 7.00@ 8.00 £008 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
THE TER BR. ccccccaeede ceecacsvsscess 6.00@ 6.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 7.50@ 8.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 

GIS IBS. BV. cocccccccevccccocecssoce a err ree 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 
PICNICS: 

BO TR. Qe cccnctitcccccosccccecees | seeweuewes C.00@ 7.00 —«_—s ccccccsere 6.00@ 7.00 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 

Oe By RS. i ccceccrvecoseeccecccecs 6.50@ 7.50 = cenccsseee 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.50 
SPARE RIBS: 

BE TNE hedcccceccuceeeetesscenes CE GEO. -. -swetsscass.. - iS eceeeads.’ | Gabe 
TRIMMINGS: 

EN 6 ab 00 cecccvseseecccessessaces Se Ay _. .inweewsece@ §-qeedeueine 11h) Cedar 
TRON ccccccccccccccecccccesccseoccoes Cae Se. .eweepeeres” .)  esnkpenvese. 5 eeamecpibes 
(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 


Chicago. 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


dt 


Cedar Rapids, at a recent meeting, dis- 
cussed the trade code under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and took 
up details of the state convention. 

The Buehler Meat market, 420 E. 
Adams st., Springfield, Ill., presents an 
entirely new appearance with the in- 
stallation of electrically refrigerated 
showcases and walls done in white tile. 

Milton Skaife will open a new meat 
market at Livingston, Wis., in the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Com- 
munity Meat Market. 

Samuel, Joseph and Rose Kamesar 
have incorporated to engage in the re- 
tail meat business in Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Central Market of Springfield, 
Ill., becomes a complete food shop with 
the opening of a meat department un- 
der the ownership of Thomas Lawler, 
operator of the Lawler and Bargain 
markets. The grocery section is man- 
aged by Roy Kraetsch and the fruits 
and vegetables department is in charge 
of George Nelch. 

on 


AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Ye Olde New York branch is ar- 
ranging to hold its meeting of August 
8 in one of the local hotels, in order to 
accommodate its own members as well 
as those from many other branches 
of the New York state association. This 
decision was the result of the huge at- 
tendance at its meeting of July 25, when 
nearly two hundred retail meat dealers 
were unable to gain entrance to the 
hall, in which more than four hundred 
had already occupied all seats and 
standing room. Following the regular 
program, there were general discus- 
sions and many members submitted 
questions that were either answered at 
the time or laid over for further study 
and consideration at the next meeting. 
One of the most energetic workers in 
the interest of the association is Joseph 
Eschelbacher, business manager, e 
Olde New York branch, and chief among 
his assistants is Arthur Kleeblatt. 


Washington Heights branch of the 
New York state association held an 
open meeting on July 12 at the Para- 
mount mansion, New York, for the pur- 
pose of enlightening its members as 
to the effects of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act on the retail meat indus- 
try. Following the discussion refresh- 
ments were served and president Max 
Haas of the branch expressed his ap- 
preciation for the splendid attendance. 


en 
MRS. WM. B. MARGERUM DEAD. 


Word of the death of Mrs. William 
B. Margerum, wife of the president of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, was received with profound 
regret by the many friends of the 
couple throughout the trade. Mrs. 
Margerum, despite her many home and 
social activities, took a keen interest 
in the affairs of the association which 
her husband heads, and was a regular 
attendant at the national conventions 
of that body. The illness which caused 
her death prevented her presence at the 
recent meeting in Chicago. Burial was 
in Philadelphia, the home city of the 
Margerums, where he operates the Wm. 
B. Margerum Meat Co. in the Reading 
Terminal Market. 
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SKIPWORTH HEADS GOBEL. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Adolf Gobel, Inc., last week 
V. D. Skipworth was elected president 
of the company. Mr. Skipworth joined 
the company several months ago as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Eastern unit of the company. He suc- 
ceeds Henry L. Batterman, who retains 
his membership on the board. 


In June, 1931, because of his large 
stock holdings Henry L. Batterman, a 
merchant in another field and with 
financial interests in many enterprises, 
accepted the presidency of Adolf Gobel, 
Ine., with the understanding that he 
would be relieved of the duties of that 
office when the directors were able to 
secure the services of a man qualified 
to fill the position. Many names were 
presented to the directors, but none 





HEADS FAMOUS GOBEL HOUSE. 


V. D. Skipworth, well-known packing- 
house executive, becomes head of Adolf 
Gobel organization. 


appeared to have the necessary back- 
ground until a few months ago, when 
V. D. Skipworth joined the organiza- 
tion. His long experience in the meat 
packing industry was thought to ad- 
mirably equip him for this post, and at 
a meeting of the directors held on July 
25, he was unanimously elected presi- 
dent, following the acceptance of Mr. 
Batterman’s resignation, in which he 
strongly recommended Mr. Skipworth 
for that office. 

The Gobel interests, in addition to the 
New York and Brooklyn plants, include 
several processing and slaughtering 
affiliations among which are Merkel, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons Co., Mason City, Ia., and C. 
Lehman Packing Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as well as processing plants in 
Boston, Mass., and Milton, Pa. Gen- 
eral offices are located in New York 
City. 

While Mr. Batterman plans to devote 
his time to his other activities, he con- 
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tinues his membership on the board of 
directors. In addition to Mr. Skipworth, 
officers of Adolf Gobel, Inc., are 
Malcolm D. B. Hunter, Henry Merkel 
and H. R. Bullock, vice presidents; 
W. C. Kirkpatrick, treasurer and assis- 
tant secretary, and Henry A. Ingraham, 
secretary. 


a 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


C. T. Richardson, construction depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Boston, was 
a visitor to New York last week. 


John Donohue, assistant superintend- 
ent, New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
Company, is vacationing at Atlantic 
City. 

Visitors to Wilson & Co., New York, 
last week were J. Boyd, smoked meats 
department, and Ernest Kissling, head 
of the lard department, Chicago. 


F. L. Faulkner, automotive depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
was in New York last week and visited 
at the plant of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Company. 


G. M. Cline assumed his duties as 
office manager at the New York plant 
of Wilson & Co. on July 19 after hav- 
ing been connected with the company 
at its Chicago office for several years. 

Arthur Detterich, assistant treasurer, 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., left New York on 
July 20 with his family on a motor 
trip to his old home in St. Louis, Mo. 
Before returning to the East he will 
visit Chicago and A Century of Prog- 
ress exposition. 


President Jay E. Decker and treas- 
urer E. S. Selby, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Ia., were in 
New York for several days last week. 
John A. Hoffman, beef department, 
Jacob E,. Decker & Sons, was also a 
visitor to New York last week. 


Metropolitan Prepared Meat Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New York 
held a meeting recently at the hotel 
New Yorker for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. The speakers were George 
A. Schmidt and Pendleton Dudley, both 
of whom represented the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the City of New York during the week 
ended July 22, 1933, were as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 675 lIbs.; Manhattan, 
3,464 lbs.; Bronx, 10 Ibs.; Queens, 
3 Ibs.; total, 4,152 Ibs. Fish.—Brook- 
lyn, 8 Ibs. Poultry.—Brooklyn, 23 Ibs.; 
Manhattan, 132 Ibs.; total, 155 Ibs. 


in 
GOBEL REPORTS NET PROFIT. 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., and subsidiaries re- 
port a net profit of $98,187.35 for the 
quarter ended July 8, 1933, after inter- 
est, depreciation, federal taxes and sub- 
sidiary preferred dividends, which com- 
pares with a net profit of $60,308.83 
for the same quarter in the previous 
year. For the 36 weeks ended July 
8, 1933, the net loss amounted to $55,- 
823.09 after charges, against a net loss 
of $123,937.67 for the similar period 
ended July 9, 1932. ; 
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Series, now ready for mailing, to explain the 





Buying-points and Consumer-appeal of 


1.C.Co. 
SHURQIITCH 


CASINGS 
Send your letterhead or a postcard 
Independent Casing Co. 


importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 
1335-1347 West 47th Street —Chicago—U. S. A. 


New York.—.Hamburg.—.London oO 
0 











—— 


As Good for Canners as for Sausage Makers 


GENTRY’S ONION POWDER 
and GARLIC POWDER 


which are used so successfully in sausages provide 
equal advantages in canning such products as pork 
and beans, chicken a la king, chili con carne, soups 
and chowders, Italian dinner and other canned 
foods requiring onion or garlic seasoning. 


Samples, prices and manufacturing instructions on request 


C. B. Gentry Chili Powder Company 


Los Angeles, California 
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SOLVES PorK PACKING 
PLANT PROBLEMS! 





CHAPTERS 







Many Operating ad ee, 
Tests! a 
IV—Chilling and 


Vi—Pork Trim- 


Converting Pork 


its 
IX—Lard Manu- 
facture 
X—Provision 
Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork 
Meats 


XII—Soaking an 
Smoking Meats 
XUI—Packing 

Fancy Meats 


XV—Rendering In- 
edible Products 
XVI—Labor and 


Cost Distribution 
XViII—Merchan- 
dising 
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Book Department 
THENATIONAL PROVISIONER ‘Chicege Iinote” 


Chicago, Mlinois 





MEAT BAGS 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 


E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman. Dept. Mgr. 


(Formerly with 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 















Armour & C 












FELDER & JOCHSBERGER, Inc. 


G. A. Felder L. Jochsberger 


PACKINGHOUSE BROKERS 
98 Gansevoort St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone Watkins 9-1868-9 

















GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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ARE 
TO WASHINGTON? 


YOU GOING 


Either in connection with trade codes under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act or the 
National Recovery Act? 
Or maybe it’s your share in the $3,300,000,000 
Public Works Program? 
In either case your logical headquarters is 
The Willard—adjacent to 
Secretary Wallace’s Office 
Secretary Ickes’ Office 
General Johnson’s Office 
White House Offices 
Public Works Budget Hdars. 
Farm Loan Board 
P.M. General Farley’s Office 
Railroad Administration 
New Commerce Building 


WILLARD HOTEL 


“The Residence of Presidents” 


14th and Pennsylvania Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium .......cecceeeevecees 6.50@ 7.00 
ws, ) li ee -- 8.00@ 4.25 
Bulls, cutter to medium .........+. 3. 3.85 
LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice.........++.5+- a 6.50@ 7. - 
Vealers, medium ...... ° 4.75@ o 
Vealers, common .... 2.75@ 4 
LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice....... 
Lambs, medium ........... 
LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 200-290 Ibs........eeeeeeeseees $ 4.40@ 4.50 
Hogs, 300-350 Ibs. .....6- cere eeeees 4.25@ 4.40 
PED Cadevecscescssccccecseeseseceess 3.75@ 4.45 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice.$ 7.124% @ 7.37% 


























DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy. 124%@13% 
Choice, native, light.. -12%@13% 
Native, common to fair. -114%@12 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs......... ----10%@11% 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ib: 1 @12% 
Good to choice heifers... ba 
Good to choice cows... 9 
Common to fair cows -6 @7 
Fresh bologna bulls . @7 
BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
No. 1 ribs...... eecueds - 16 18 17 @18 
No, 2 ribs.......++. ovcced 16 15 16 
No, 3 ribs...... cococdh 13 12 14 
No. 1 loins..... coccccceene 20 20 
No, 2 loins........+++++s14 15 16 18 
No. 8 loins.. cocccecech® 12 14 
No. 1 hinds and ribs eseee 12 14 13 154 
No. 2 hinds and ribs.....11 @12 12 @13 
No. 1 rounds.... ell 12 ll @1l 
No. 2 rounds. 9 10 10 11 
No. 3 rounds. a | 9 cs 10 
No. 1 chucks . - 9 10 9 11 
No. 2 chuc a | 8 8 9 
No. 3 chucks . 6 7 7 8 
Bolognas ..... 6 @7 64@ 7% 
Rolls, reg. 8 ibs. avg. wiseeseseeeunel 23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg.. coon 18 
Tenderioins, 6 ibs. avg. . 50 60 
Tenderloins, 6 ibs., AVE......00220.00 @60 
NE CINE oc onceescescbecencscccectl ae 

DRESSED VEAL. 

Good ...... eccccccccececce Ceerecveeses 12 @13 
Medium ° --- 9 @10 
Common ont @S 








Lam 

Lambs, medium . 
Sheep, good .. 
Sheep, medium . 








FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, westemn, 10@12 lbs.. 9 @10 
Pork tenderloins, rr Soccccee 17 @20 
Pork tenderloins, frozen.............++. 15 @17 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg - 7 @™M% 
Butts, boneless, a - 9 @10 
Butts, regular, Western.......... -8 @s8 
Hams, Western, feesh, 10@12 g.12 @12% 


Picnic Saeme, Western, fresh, as “Ibs. 
avera 7 

Pork t Senineane extra lean.. 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean. 





eae 
SD) 
& 
& 


GEE cb-sitbaidersévebecccesoevacees 
SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@12 Ibs. seeeocecdccsoecacun 15 
» 10@12 lbs. oe eeccccccce cocese 14% re 

Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg..... eccccce eves 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg. .........+. eoece 

Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg. ........ ree 10 

Rollettes, @10 Ibs. avg. eeeceeeceeees ALMB@1IZY 
OE, PEs inc océvecereerenecees 22 25 

BEE DON, BOGUT, cocccccccccsceccvese 24 

Bacon, boneless, peng heen deat anneed 154% @16% 

Bacon, boneless, city................... 5 @16 

City pickled Cea 8@10 lbs. av. ...11 @12 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 15¢ a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ........ccceeee oe 25c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal ........ssseeee. --. 60ca pair 
MOOG BIGNETS ccccccccccecccccce +eee+ 10c¢ a pound 
Mutton kidmeys ........csccccece ++. 10¢ each 
BAveme, BOEE cccccccccccccccccccce +. 20c a pound 
DE cnpncnédeditevececceseoees +. 18c¢ a pound 
Beef hanging tenders......... seeeeee 160 a pound 
SS ccscece OORT 
BUTCHER®S’ FAT. 
SD DOR. cvcccdvccecececceccess @ .75 per ewt. 
RR rrr rer ee @1.00 per ewt. 
EY GE. de-cbentectsccceccoes @1. 50 per cwt. 
Rae Gi: 25 per ewt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9144-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..18 2.00 2.10 2.15 2.40 


Prime No. 2 veals..17 1.85 1.95 2.00 2.15 
Buttermilk No. 1...16 1.75 1.85 1.90 .... 
Buttermilk No, 2...15 1.60 1.75 180. .... 
Branded grubby .... 8 1.06 115 1.20 1.30 
Number 3 ......... 1.05 1.15 1.20 1.30 
BUTTER. 

Creamery, extra (92 score)..... eecccece @23% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score).......... ecee2d @23 

Centralized (90 score)......cssescsseees @22% 

EGGS. 


(Alixed Colors.) 


Special 
— - 





LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express............. 13 @14 
Fowls, Leghorn ......... ° @l1l 
Broilers, avg. ..... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...13 @15 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 @l4 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...11 @l12 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, 1b...10 @12 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...10 @l1l1 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... @16 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... @15 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... @l14 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... @13 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 @138 





Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb...........20 @25 
Turkeys, frozen, No. 1: 
Wes BD ccccccccscccs 
Old toms ....... 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to bex—prime to fcy. 






Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib........ @16 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb........ @15 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb........ @l14 
——¢—_ 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces ...... 

Flat shin donee, avg. 40 ‘to “5 “Ibs., 
per 100 pi hesdeddunnnasdeneaes @ 65.00 

Black or striped hoofs, per poe ++ 45.00@ 50.00 

Ww ton @ 65.00 

PICCES . 0. eeeeeeccceeece see @ 70.00 
Horns, according to grade. ++ 75.00@200.00 


cattle 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
July 22, 1933, with comparisons: 


- 75.00@ 85.00 








Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 22. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,412 10,383 6,624 
Cows, carcasses... 865 625 571 
Bulls, carcasses... 316 271% 276 
Veals, carcasses... 10,373 11,377 13,329 
Lambs, carcasses... 31,230 26, 216 a 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,002 1,744 


Beef cuts, Ilbs.. 945,485 920,009 277,504 
Pork cuts, Ibs.. ee 743, 016 1,539,825 1,068,374 
Local slaughters: 


ED .Sraeedecses 8,070 7,704 7,681 
TD Secacasene 15,820 16, 319 11,895 
ME éatscvorawes 35,292 36,993 29,454 
ME vacceuacucee 74,116 79,804 63,997 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 


basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 
‘agent to December........... @24.00 

Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 

per 100 lIbs., f.a.s. New York.... @nom. 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit ......... @ 2.50 
Fish scrap, drie 

0% B. P. L. f.o.b. fish factory.. 2.75 & 10¢ 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% am- 

i. Beek Ue Be Bh s0seesdeence 2.75 & 10¢ 

sh scrap, acidulated. o% ammo- 

nia, 3% A.P.A. Del’d & 

PEEL Scdacdetsedendetecaccee Nominal. 
Soda nitrate, _ net ton..... ieuaven @23. 

% SS aRueeceagee ote @25.20 

in 100-1b. tae itech edwammaniecs @25.90 
Tankage, 


bu 
Tankage, ‘unground, 9@10% ammo- 


ececccccecccceceeccccecceceeece 2.50 & 10¢ 
Sheba, 
ay bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
WO GR, GEReascocvcads @26.50 
Bone meal, raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. @26.00 
Superphosphate, bul f.o.b. Balti- 


more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 7.50 


Potash, 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... @19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per <" Hitapisetbes @ 9.10 
Muriate in BASS, POF COM. .cccccccces @37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton.......... @42.15 
Less temporary discount 104%. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
PE MEE nccswscaticvbraueqves @ .0 
— fe Oe ae @ .% 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended July 22, 1933: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 22. week. 1932. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 2,632 2,547 2,452 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,066 734 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 446 247 469 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,564 1,115 1,421 
mbs, carcasses ..... 15,07! 10,462 14,664 
Mutton, carcasses 31: 254 357 
ts Uh. thaneceeeeae ‘479, 399 533,484 349,368 
Local slaughters: 
. a 1,709 1,815 1,382 
GRBVES *cccccccecccecces 3,576 4,172 2,588 
“Re? See 16,150 17,510 11,274 
GED cecccsseccennekes 7,798 123 5,918 
fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended July 22, 1933, 
with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: July 22. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses .. 2,975 2,734 2,419 
Cows, carcasses 1,089 1,318 1,587 
Bulls, carcasses 16 8 21 
Veals, carcasses ‘ 767 723 999 
Lambs, carcasses ... 18,979 19,571 21,440 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 204 413 293 
ly (Mill, avesceavewad 386,535 370,412 349,778 

~ fe 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended July 22, 1933: 


Argentine—Canned meats ..........+:. 238,578 Ibs. 
Brazil—Canned meats .........sseeees 135,000 Ibs, 
EEL. adc nvdcceceneaceenecees 9,597 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts .......ccececeseee 200 Ibs. 
Czechoslovakia—Smoked ham .......... 10 Ibs. 
England—Canned meats ..........+5++ 42 Ibs. 
France—Liverpaste ...,...scsececesees 450 
Germany—Smoked pork’ suhweenweieee . 9,913 Ibs. 
Germany—Canned meats ............. 1,618 lbs. 
rr - 2,650 Ibs. 
Italy—Smoked ham ....... egeneinaees 96 II 
—— cee eric mikminaanhanee. ve —” 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef....... . -192,600 Ibs. 
— ho ---— 


LYKES IN NEW HAVANA PLANT. 


Lykes Bros. Company, well-known 
meat packers of Havana, Cuba, have 
ae pe J completed the "additions to 
their p ant and will be in shape to begin 
slaughtering operations around A 


1. New coolers and modern equipment 
for processing are included in the im- 
provements, 
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“MONGOLIA” 














4.00 














"2.80 The successful LINK 

nal For the sausagemaker 

a “MONGOLIA” 

- Importing Co., Inc. 

oil 974 Water Street New York City 





26.00 


| [SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


37.15 
42.15 Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 


row coes amas. || AT TEN TD | so, 


%5 208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | . 
| —suar reg Sewed Casings | >< waa 
ES. - Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 


ye by the Pi 
‘ Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. of mal shes ani . ibs 
CASING IMPORTERS | 8 x 




























































































































week, © 
i j 23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE PATENT Casin g Com pany 
"953 London, E.C.1 
a Cossespendenee tavived 617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 
40,388 —_— 
ims OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. Standard 1500-Ib. 
a Importers and Exporters of Ham Curing Casks 
SAUSAGE CASINGS Manufactured by 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 
neal New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney Warsaw, Illinois 
1933, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin Write for Prices and Delivery 
Cor. 
week, 
1932. 
2,49 CURING CASKS 
“a HARRY LEVI & CO. Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
21,440 Importers and Exporters of Standard and Special Sizes 
—_ Sausage Casings American Comeemnen Co. 
. MAURER, NEW JERSEY 
RK. 723 West Lake Street Chicago Cruslte—Serdca—Wies 
York 
B: 
178 Ibs. 
00 Ibs. 


UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
a J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 








oo be City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 

ANT. Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 

— Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 

is to 

begin e 

usu rd @ uth cue,  Delected Beef and Sheep Casings 


Telephone 


e im- First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4—2900 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertsements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not Over 48 words, including signature or box number. 


No display. 


Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 





Sausagemaker 


Based on 18 years’ practical experience 
in manufacture of all kinds of sausage, 
I fully guarantee to produce for you a 
product that will sell profitably. German, 
married. Best references. W-337, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Plant Superintendent 


with over 24 years’ practical packinghouse operat- 
ing experience, all departments, killing, cutting, 
rendering, manufacturing, etc. Can handle labor 
efficiently, operate plant economically and get re- 
sults. Produce quality products. Several years’ 
experience as plant superintendent. References. 
W-326, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Sales Director 


Well-known packinghouse sales director desires 
to communicate with progressive packinghouse re- 
garding position as sales director or field manager. 
Thoroughly experienced in canned meat line. Will 
work any place. Personal, financial condition 
satisfactory. W-335, The National Provisioner, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Packinghouse Expert 


available for limited time. If you wish to im- 
prove your working efficiency, piece-work or bonus 
system, modern processing of better quality prod- 
ucts: or advice in curing, killing, sausage, lard 
refining and sales, we specialize in that line, cov- 
ering all departments. Results guaranteed. Ref- 
erences. Call or write J. L. Wilde, The National 
Provisioner office, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by expert sausagemaker, Ger- 
man, with 20 years’ experience. Produce highest 
quality sausage, specializing in summer sausage: 
also experienced in curing all meats, hams and 
bacon, and veal loaves. Age, 35. Will go any- 
where. Best references. Now open. W-325, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 





Horse Skinner and Renderer 


Expert horse skinner seeks position. 
Expert in and thoroughly experienced with 
Laabs system and all dry rendering sys- 
tems. Prefer large plant. Will go any- 
where. W-322, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Miscellaneous 





Packing Plant, Sale or Lease 


Packing plant for sale or lease; or will con- 
sider partner with part capital provided he knows 
business. Plant can be run in small way with 
retail markets or wholesale. Has 1600 square 
feet cooler space with overhead tracks, York com- 
pressor, smokehouses with tracks and other ma- 
chinery for slaughtering and sausagemaking. 


e, M. Crane, 1700 W. Franklin St., Evansville, 
nd. 





European Representation 


Well established, reputable firm seeks 
representation of reliable firms to utilize 
their vast warehouse and organization. 
Possible free storage of consignments. 
Lines immaterial provided large turnover 
secured. Bank references. W-336, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Want Associate or Lessee 


to join successful, well-established com- 
pany who owns packinghouse in Los 
Angeles. Eight years old, every de- 
partment well equipped; 3% acres land. 
Value $135,000 today, clear. Plant ca- 
pacity 12,000 cattle, 28,000 hogs, 70,000 
lambs. Annual sales over $2,000,000. 
You furnish operating capital, we op- 
erate jointly, divide profits 50-50; or 
will lease at $1,250 per month. Full de- 
tails on request. Owners, Room 315, 5225 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Equipment for Sale 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice Machines; Boilers; 
Pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 








Equipment for Sale 





Office Equipment at 50% Discount 


Thoroughly re-manufactured Typewriters, Dupll- 
cators, Multigraphs, Adding Machines, Check- 
writers or any other Office Device or Supplies from 
25% to 50% less than the new price. They work, 
look and are guaranteed as new for one year, 
Pruitt, Inc., Suite 500, 190 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machin- 
ery of every description from 
single machine to machinery for 
complete packing plant. Guaran- 
teed in A-1 condition. 


W-329 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Equipment Wanted 





Sausage Machinery 


Wanted, S. H. hog casing cleaning 
machine, silent cutters, stuffers. Bern- 
ard Kleker & Co., Ltd., 5339 Papineau 
Ave., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


Wanted, all kinds of packing- 
house machinery and equipment, 
either single machines or complete 
equipment of packing plant, sau- 
sage factory, or rendering plant. 
Good price for right equipment. 


W-327 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Dispose of your surplus equipment 
through THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER “Classified” ads. 


























221 North LaSalle Street 





The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 

Selected Sausage Casings 

Chicago, U. S. A. 
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“ . \Y GOOD FOOD 7 ? 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 


























Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty a 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | ®= 


Lard 
4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. itatinennn 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 























Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. = Prssuran, "Fx 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 


Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon ll_Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BAOON 








| 


Sem are 


z EASTER BRAND | 
u- Meat Food Products | 


nt. 


at. 25 Metealt st. The Danahy tees Co. Buffalo, N.Y. 


HONEY BRAND 












































- 
J Hams — Bacon 
1 Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 
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WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc, 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 


























While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara- 












Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE » 











Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 















Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























ALBANY Packine Co.Ine 


ALBANY, .% 
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PORK PRODUCTS —SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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JOHN MORRELL © Co. 


“Since 1827” 


‘Ottumwa, lowa 
Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Beef, Pork 


Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 








C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


foods of Unmatched Quality 
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HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 


DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
























Superior Packing Co. 
Price Quality Service 






Schenk Bros. SS 
PURE MEAT 65S 





















































Chicago St. Paul 
| TA S TIEST! 
DRESSED BEEF tT. Ee an a ee 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL The Chain Oa 
Carlots Barrel Lots Ree pg cag ne hs 
i. The 
Paradise  Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 


Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 





















THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
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CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 


H. L. Woodruff Ww 
406 W. 14th St. 38N. 


BOSTON 


. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Co. 
lawareAv, 631Penn.Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 
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Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
|| Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Bell & McLetchie, Boston 
O. L. Roeder, Philadelphia 











Washington, D. C, 
H. D. Amiss { herrea 5 

















a” "= Jacos Doin Pacxne Co. 
» BurFFALo ~ OMAHA 


WIcHITA 


Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars 




















The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 























Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 


F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 








Wm. G. Joyce, Boston | 















KINGAN & Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
» N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fia. Philadelphia, Pa Boston, Mass. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


San Francisco 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 


Gray’s Ferry Ave. 
and 36th St. 


Philadelphia 






































will wash more Sweet Meat in less 
space than can be washed in any 
other way. Users are cutting their 
meat cleansing costs 50% with this 
ANCO High Pressure Washer. 
Operation is simple and handling 
of the product is minimized. 
Machine can be made of non- 
corrosive metal or galvanized 


steel in any size to suit conditions. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office 
117 Liberty St. 
New York, N. Y. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard Waeseere Giese 


Chicago, IIL. 


111 Sutter St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Wa arm weather! Beer! What a 
combination to help you build prof- 
itable and permanent business on 


CIRCLE U BRAND 
DRY SAUSAGE 


Feature our complete, fine quality 
Cervelat Salami 
Thuringer. The Circle U Emblem 
has identified the best in Dry 
Sausage for almost half a cen- 


tury. Omaha Packing Company, 
Chicago. 


Fer 
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